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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO TflE SECOND DUBLIN BDITIOH. 



In presenting to the Public a Second Edition of this 
interesting little volume, the Publishers have much 
pleasure in noticing the very rapid sale of the first 
large edition — as they consider the very favourable 
reception it has met with to he the beat recommenda- 
tion it could possibly have, and a fair criterion whereby 
its real merits may be estimated. They would, there- 
fore, merely observe, that independent of the merit of 
the Work, as an interesting narrative, it has this higher 
recommendation — it does not contain a single senti- 
ment which is not fully borne out by the plainest pre- 
cepts of the word of God. 



ELLMER CASTLE. 



CHAPTER 1 



, Henry,' said Caroline Elmer to 
her broihet, 'after bo long an absence, you are 
happy to rind yourself among our own wilds again.' 
' Certainly,' replied he, ' for though I have seen 
many scenes of cultivated nature, there are none 
I prefer lo this ; I frequently think on those feel- 
ing lines of our countryman : — 



' But was it not to his brother, Goldsmith wrote 
these lines V said Elizabeth Ellmer. 

' Yes, 1 returned Henry, ■ but we may be assured 
they also referred to home and the family circle. 
My dear sisters, there is a magic in the word 
" home, sweet "home ;" it can endear, even, a 
desert.' 



' Met, Henry,' said Caroline, ' you seemed to 
like being away, I do not recollect your express- 
ing a wish to return.' , 

' You know, Caroline, it was my father's pleas- 
ure that I should remain a stated period from 
home, so that whatever my wishes were, 1 kept 
ihem to myself. I am now here, and hope we 
shall not soon part again.' 

Henry's eyes beamed with affection while he 
pressed a hand of each of his sisters. They were 
walking on the side of a mountain, viewing the 
unclouded summer sun immerging into the ocean, 
whose waves were illumined with such a flood of 
light, that the dazzled eye turned to refresh itself 
mi the verdant turf that clothed the lower part of 
'the mountain, in which the lavish hand of nature 
had formed a romantic glen,, where the mountain 
ash, beech, holly, and mountain-rose, with various 
other trees and shrubs, covering the rocks, made 
a close r.ariopy which scarcely admitted the rays 
of the mid-day sun ; and whose fragrant flowers 
perfumed the evening breeze : the silence was un- 
broken save by the murmuring of a cascade, and 
the warbling of woodland choristers, who here 
held undisturbed dominion. 

Henry and his sisters seated on the fragment of 
a rock, where the trees formed a bower, entwined 
by the fragrant honeysuckle loaded with clusters 
of flowers, were discussing the merits of the lovely 
scene, when Elizabeth said, 

' What a pity we did not bring a book, it is yet 
early, and, Henry, you might have read for us.' 

Henry, after a moment's pause, replied, 

' If you wish to hear me read, I find I have a 
book hi my pocket.' 
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' Thank you, my dear Henry,' said the ardent 
Elizabeth, ' this is delightful, what is it T poetry, I 
hope.' 

' Here it is,' returned he ; and put into her hand 
a small volume elegantly bound, looking with 
much anxiety while she turned to the title page. . 
But when the words, " The Holy Bible," opened 
(o her gaze, the animation that a moment before 
illumined her countenance, vanished ; and with a 
look of dejection she closed the hook, and return- 
ed it to her brother, saying, '* Dear Henry" — 

' What is the matter, Elizabeth,' asked he, ' are 
you unwell T 1 

' No ;' she replied, ' but that book — where did 
you get it V 

'This, my dear sister, is the best of all books. 
Why do you appear so much alarmed V 

' O Henry, I wish you had it not, I fear it will 
be a source of un happiness.' — 

'Pray, Henry,' said Caroline in a tone of dis- 
pleasure, ' when did you become a Bible reader I 
what will Father Martin — what will your parents 
say to this V 

'My dear sisters,' replied Henry, 'this little 
book you seem to fear so much,' would, if you 
studied it, inspire quite a contrary feeling : it is 
the word of God, the charter of our eternal happi- 
ness ; let me read a little, you can then judge 
whether I speak the truth.' 

' No,' returned Caroline, ' it is not for ua to 
judge whether it is, or is not so ; we are desired 
to leave that to those who are deputed to expound 
it.' 

' Dear Caroline, you alone can be the judge of 
what will contribute to your happiness, and the 
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precepts of this book show us how we may enjoy 
everlasting happiness : study it for yourself.' 

' Henry,' said Caroline, with solemnity, ' I can- 
not tell how you have imbibed these new ideas ; 
but take counsel, put away that book, the perusal 
of it will lead to error.' 

'.It cannot, 'tis the Word of the Most High,' 
answered Henry. 

' Yet,' said she, ' you know Father Martin af- 
firms that the study of it tends to heresy ; is the 
one you have without note V 

• Yes.' 

' So much the worse,' continued Caroline, ' I 
tremble for the consequence of its being known 
you possess it.' 

' Henry, my dear, dear brother,' said Elizabeth, 
' be advised, Caroline is concerned for your wel- 
fare ; and let us not be harsh, my sister, we know 
not how to argue, therefore why embitter our hap- 
piness by unavailing cavils.' 

' 1 do not mean to enter into argument,' rejoin- 
ed Caroline, ' Henry will of course consult those 
who are capable of controverting his new opin- 
ions; Father Martin will fully explain their fu- 
tility-' 

' My sweet Elizabeth,' said Henry, * calm your 
apprehensions, I am not displeased with Caroline, 
rest assured my new opinions shall cause no dimi- 
nution in my affection for any member of my 
family ; this dreaded book tells me that we should 
" love each other ; for love is of God," and " God 

He was agitated, and mostly silent on their re- 
turn home, which they did almost immediately. 
Their residence was situated in a retired part of 
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one of the western counties of Ireland, on the 
shore of the Atlantic Ocean. It had formerly 
been a regularly fortified castle, but the irresistible 
hand of time crumbled its towers into a mass of 
ruins, of which a more modern and commodious 
edifice had been erected by the latter representa- 
tires of the family, who inherited a small patri- 
mony, the wreck of former affluence, and a con- 
siderable portion of national pride. The present 
possessor had been designed for a minister of the 
Roman Catholic Church, but the death of an elder 
brother when he was in early youth changed this 
arrangement ;' he was called to inherit the estate, 
married, and the fruit of this union, was a son and 
two daughters. 

Mr. Ellmer sent his son to a school at a con- 
siderable distance from home, the principal of 
which was an old friend of his, but not designing 
him for any of the learned professions, he was not 
sent to the University, and at the age of nineteen 
he returned to his father's house, having staid at 
the seminary longer than usual, that he might see 
more, and have his manners formed by mixing jn 
the enlarged society to be met with there — for at 
the Castte, as it still continued to be called, there 
were few visitors save the Priest. 

Henry Ellmer was an object of great solicitude 
to his parents, being the only representative of the 
ancient family, who, as Mrs. Martha Ellmer, his 
aunt, usually remarked, could boast of royal blood 
on both sides of the house. Much did his parents 
wish to see him what his ancestors had been, 
learned, generous, brave, and above all, warmly 
attached to their religion. The inmates of the 
Castle rejoiced at Henry's return ; cheerfulness 
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Eervaded every breast save that of the young heir ; 
e did not wear that air of careless gaiety be had 
used to do in more juvenile days. 

1 1 am surprised,' said Mrs. Martha, one day to 
her brother, ' at the change in Henry, he is quite 
a different being, he does not possess the high 
spirits he had when last here, 1 have been asking 
him as to his health, which he affirms never was 
better.' 

' Time will wear it off,' replied Mr. Ellmer, 
' he finds this a dull place, alter the society he has 
left ; it were better not to take notice of it.' 

' Really, brother, continued the maiden, ' I fear 
there must be some other cause than that you 
assign.' 

'And what do you suppose it to be V asked 
Mrs. Ellmer. 

' 'T« hard to say,' rejoined Mrs, Martha, * but 
I am certain it does not proceed from regret at 
parting from bis young companions,' 

' I can guess, Martha,' said Mr. Ellmer, ' what 
you mean, you imagine he has formed some at- 
tachment : in fact, that ho is in love ; am I right i' 

' I confess, brother, I have had some thoughts 
of this nature.' 

' I knew it,' replied Mr. Ellmer, laughing, ' you 
have not been studying the contents of the circu- 
lating library for nought.' 

' Perhaps Martha may be right,' said Mrs. Ell- 
mer, alarmed at the idea suggested. 

' Nonsense, my dear,' replied Mr. Ellmer, ' all 
the fancies of Martha's romantic brain — even 
should it be so, you know he will not avow it ; all 
the rapture consists in a mystery : Martha, is it 
not so V 
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Mrs. Martha felt irritated at this' appeal, and 
*as about to make a sharp reply, when the en- 
trance of a stranger put an end to the conversa- 

Henry's reflections on retiring to his chamber 
were distressing, for he thought if his sisters were 
so decidedly opposed to his reading the Bible, he 
must expect more violent measures, when his 
father and the priest came to know he did so ; 
but he hoped this would not soon be, fur he could 
not suppose his sisters would betray the confidence 
he placed in them. He grieved to find Caroline 
so much inclined to bigotry, but he could not be 
surprised at it; her education, the habits of the 
family, all tended to nourish this principle, which, 
alas, finds congenial soil in ■ the human breast. 
He was lost in thought, when a knock at his door 
aroused him, and he admitted Elizabeth. 

1 Ah, Henry, 1 said she, ' I fear the occurrence 
of this evening bodes no good, I could not rest 
without having some conversalion with you — 
why, my dear brother, will you thus court misery 1' 

' Your fears, my Elizabeth, magnify this mat- 
ter ; surely no misery can result from perusing the 
Scriptures; they are the words of the Lord of 
heaven and earth j can it be supposed He is the 
author of evil V 

'You are aware, Henry, the church interdicts 
the perusal of this book ; when my father and 
Father Martin come to the knowledge of your * 
doing so, I dread the result.' 

' My dear. Elizabeth, neither pope nor priest 
have a right to withhold the Scriptures, they , are 
the gift of God, and given us for instruction in 
righteousness ; the clergy can show no just ground 
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for keeping the Bible from the laity ; I can ad- 
duce the opinions of popes, and other doctors in 
our church, who afl agreed in the necessity of 
studying the Scripture.' 

'Dear Henry, lam not competent to argue with 
yon, bo it would he but loss of lime to cite authori- 
ties ; 1 have no doubt you believe them right, or 
you would not be guided by them.' 

' What is your opinion, Elizabeth, unbiassed by 
any human authority V 

' You know, Henry, I -have never seen a Bible 
but yours, therefore cannot judge.' 

' Have you any objection to my reading a lew 
passages from this holy book T' 

'I am at a toss what to say, Henry ; I think 
you would not willingly wish me to do a wrong 
action, yet how can I reconcile your ideas with 
the command of Father Martin V 

' Dear Elizabeth, hear a few of the comfortable 
sayings of Scripture, which wilt of themselves 
faring conviction, and look not to human helps.' 

He then read the following and some other por- 
tions : — 'Search the Scriptures, for in them ye 
think ye have everlasting life; and they are they 
which testify of me.' — * Whatsoever things were 
written aforetime, were written for our learning; 
that we, through patience and comfort of the 
Scriptures might have hope.' ' For this com- 
mandment which I command thee this day, is not 
hidden from thee, neither is it far off. But the 
word is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, and in 
thy heart, that thou mayest do it.' * And this is 
Ihe word which by the Gospel is preached un- 
to oV 

' The Scriptures,' continued Henry, ' teach 
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to be saved from the wrath to 
: ma; become heirs of eternal 
lite ; and so iar as it is necessary to show this, 
they are plain and easily comprehended.' 

' Then why, Henry f do our instructed affirm 
the contrary, and tor that reason keep the Bible 
from us V 

' My dear Elizabeth, do not be displeased if I 
freely give my opinion on this subject. I have 
before stated thai the clergy can produce no scrip- 
tural authority for withholding the Bible ; but (hey 
are well aware that if it were put into the hands 
of their flock, the entire structure of their religion, 
composed as it is of human inventions, without 
any foundation in Scripture, would speedily fall to 
the ground ; and that hierarchy, who hate so long 
endeavoured to govern the woilif, lose their power 
and wealth, even that little which now remains. 
This, I am certain, is the real cause of their op- 
position. Surely, dear Elizabeth, if through the 
influence of divine grace, I had nut been led to ' 
study the Bible, I should to .this hour be ignorant 
of the sinfulness of my nature, and the remedy 
provided there.' 

Elizabeth was summoned to attend her mother, 
and the conversation ended ; but Henry hoped 
that one at least of his family would in some mea- 
sure think with htm. A few days passed, and his 
change of sentiment was not observed. Caroline 
in disposition was a bigot, and the spirit was fos- 
tered by Mrs. Martha, whose favourite she hap- 
pened to be ; the old lady herself was extremely 
ignorant of all but the externals of religion. Caro- 
line debated long with herself whether she should 
inform her father of Henry's error ; but tender- 
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ness for' him prevailed, and she resoived to wait a 
short time longer. 

In the glen, Henry spent many pleasant hours 
employed in reading and meditation ; for finding 
no agreement of sentiment on what he fek to be 
the most material subject in life, among his fami- 
ly, he was driven within himself to seek that en- 
joyment which the interchange of sentiment in 
pleasing society would have imparted. The morn- 
ing of the first sabbath after Henry's return was 
delightful, and tempted' him to the favourite re- 
treat; there, shut out from the busy world, he 
opened the volume of inspiration, and communed 
with the Divine Author of all the beauties- by 
which he was surrounded. The woods blushing 
with the roseate hue of morn, the melody of the 
birds that carolled among the trees, the boundless 
ocean with its mighty waves flashing against the 
light — all seemed to pour forth praises to the Al- 
mighty Creator. Henry's heart responded to these . 
grai illations, and he turned to the expressive words 
of the Psalmist, " Let the heavens rejoice, and let 
the earth be glad ; let the sea roar in the fulness 
thereof. Let the field be joyful and all that is 
therein; then shall all the trees of the wood re- 
joice before the Lord." Henry thought how crimi- 
nal those persons were who deprived such num- 
bers of the benefits to be derived from the sublime 
descriptions and doctrines of this holy book, and 
prayed that the Lord of his mercy might take the 
veil from their eyes. His meditations were inter- 
rupted by the approach of a man with a basket on 
his shoulder, and a boy in his hand, whom Henry 
recognized to be his foster-brother. 
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' Whitber so early, Pat,' said he, * surely you 
are not going to work to-day V 

' O, Mr. Henry,' replied Pal, ' I didn't think to 
see your honour so soon in this lonesome place ; 
I was only going up the mountain, Sir, to cut a 
few sods for fire.' 

' And pray do you know what day this is V 

' Sure enough, Sir, it's Sunday.' 

' Could you not have cut those sods yesterday, 
Pat r 

' We didn't think to want them, Sir, but missed 
the tide yesterday in time to cross to the bog ; and 
you know, Sir, it's hard to want fire.' 

' Come, Pat, put down your basket and sit by 
me for a little. Arc you in the habit of doing 
those jobs on the sabbath V 

' I don't know what that word means, Sir.' 

' Do you work on Sunday V 

' Now and then, Sir,' replied Pat, scratching 
his head, ' yon know when 1 hear prayers it's no 
harm.' 

' What does your catechism say of this day, and 
do you not hear it mentioned at chapel Y 

' Sore, Mr. Henry, yourself goes there, and 
would hear it; Father Martin is a larned man, 
and would tell us if it wasn't right.' 

' Then you have bo idea, why work is not to be 
done on this day.' 

' Well now, Sir, you're very particular; if I 
met Father Martin, he wouldn't be so exact when 
I lould him the reason.' 

' You have not answered my question, Pat, but 
I will read you the words of God on this subject 
— " Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy. 
Six days ahalt thou labour, and do all thy work : 
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but the seventh da; is the sabbath of the Lord thy 
God : in jt thou shall not do any work, thou, nor 
thy eon, nor thy daughter, nor thy man-servant, 
nor thy maid-servant, nor thy stranger that is 
within thy gales : for in six days the Lord made 
the heaven and the earth, the sea and all that is 
in them, and rested on the seventh day : where- 
fore the Lord blessed the Sabbath day and hallow- 
ed it." ' 

' Sure, Mr. Henry,' replied Pat, * you never 
heard Father Martin say all this ; and what a body 
can't help you know, is no sin, and I won't miss 
prayers after.) 

' Are you certain, Pat, it could not be avoided! 
why did you lose the tide yesterday Y 

' It's beat to tell your honour the truth ; I went 
to a cock-fight, and staid too lung away. Sir.' 

' Then you might have cut the sods in the eve- 
ning, Pat.' 

The lad was now quite at a stand ; he looked 
up, blushed, and was silent. Henry continued, 

' The fact is, you came home drunk.' 

Pat made no answer. 

' You are about to add sin to sin, Pat ; for if 
you had attended your business yesterday, and 
kept yourself sober, there would have been no oc- 
casion to break the Sabbath.' 

' Why, Mr. Henry, 1 replied Pat, who bad, in 
some measure, recovered from his confusion, ' if I 
met the master, or Father Martin, they would'nt 
say a word to me. How did you lam this, Sir V 

' From this book, Pat, which teaches what is 

it t may be it's the 
Christian Doctrine, or the Key to Paradise V 
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* It is not either of those books; did you ever 
hear of the Bible V 

An electric shock could not have had a more 
powerful effect upon Pat ; be started up, clasped 
his hands, and exclaimed, 

' The Bible ! oh yes, sure enough I often heard 
it made people mad, and heretics. Father Martin 
is always warning us against it. Dear Mr. Henry, 
sure you hav'nt one V 

* And suppose I have, Pat.* 

1 O sir,' interrupted he, * for your own sake, 
don't keep it ; you will go out of your mind read- 
ing it, or rriay be a heretic, which is worse ; and if 
Father Martin hears it — ' 

' Let me hear no mure of this,' said Henry, ' if 
tbe priest read it himself, and distributed it among 
his flock, you would all be better people. Sit 
down, and I shall read some more.' 

Pat seemed unwilling to stay, yet fearful of 
offending his master ; he, however, complied, say- 
ing he could not remain long, as he would be late 
back for prayers. Henry read in the 6th of St 
Luke, from 17th verse, and when he paused, Pat 
was going away. 

' Stop,' said Henry, * I cannot permit yon thus 
wilfully to break the Sabbath.' 

'And what will he done for fire at home. Sir, 
not a spark to boil the breakfast V 

* If you alone were to suffer, I should not pity 
you ; but come wiih me to the Castle, and you 
shall get turf for the day.* 

' Thank your honor.' 

Pat could not say more, he was so much sur- 
prised at the novelty of the whole proceeding: 
and he imagined Henry must be quite out of hw 
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mind, and what could make him so bat reading 
the Bible ; therefore it was no wonder Father 
Martin spoke against it. 



CHAPTER II. 



' Where can Henry have gone to day Y said 
Mrs. Martha, when returning from chapel with 
her nieces, ' he is much altered, and I cannot say 
for the belter ; he used to be ever ready to attend 
us, now he is fond of being alone.' 

' He rode out after breakfast,' replied Elizabeth, 
' and is I think gone to Bally****.' 

' And pray,' continued the old lady, 'could he 
not have staid at home, I am sure he has had 
rambling enough, and he will neither bear Mass 
so well read, nor so good a sermon.' 

' But you know, Aunt, after so long an absence, 
Henry might wish to see his acquaintance, and 
Father Martin is not in the habit of preaching 
every Sunday, so he may have preferred going to 
Bally****.' 

' And the love of change, the desire of hearing 
new opinions,' said Caroline, ' is, 1 imagine, an 
inducement to lead him from home.' 
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'New opinions,' cries Mrs. Martha, ' surely 
there is nothing new in our holy religion, the most 
ancient Christian Church ; if he seeks novelties it 
must be among heretics, their doctrines are in- 
deed new enough ; but, Caroline, you alarm me, 
do you really think he has any tendency to such?' 

Elizabeth fearing her sister would mention 
Henry's having a Bible, hastily replied : — 

1 Why should you suppose, Aunt, that Henry 
has taken up any erroneous principles, I am sure 
Caroline only meant to say, that he is now so 
used to — ' 

' Used to what V interrupted Mrs. Martha, ' why 
child, you don't know what you are saying, could 
you not allow your sister to answer my question V 

' I know not/ replied Caroline, ' what opinions 
Henry may have imbibed, I do not accuse him.' 

Elizabeth felt relieved, and gate her sister an 
expressive look which she appeared to understand. 

' Your father,' continued Mfs. Martha, ' will 
not have Henry spoken to on the subject of his 
gravity, so different to what he was. when last at' 
home ; indeed I think he has formed some impro- 
per attachment.' 

The girls seemed greatly astonished, and Caro- 
line replied : 

' Henry is young, Aunt, and at the academy 
had not much intercourse with ladies, if he has 
any peculiar attachment, it is for,' — she hesitated 
a moment, tlieo added, ' study, for thus he spends 
most of his lime.' 

' All our family,' said the old lady, ' were stu- 
dious, warmly attached to their religion, shedding 
their blood, and losing their properties in its cause ; 
and 1 hope the last heir of the Ellmers will not be 
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an apostate ; wo to the family if he does ; then 
wilt the prophecy be fulfilled.' 

' What prophecy V asked Caroline with alarm. 

' When yonder pile of ruins on the shore,' said 
Airs. Martha, ' was a flourishing abboy, one of our 
family exercised some severity on one of the 
monks, which was never forgiven him ; and when 
the old man was dying, he cursed our ancestor, 
and said the time would arrive, when of the haugh- 
ty house of Efliner, but one branch should remain, 
and the only male heir become an apostate.' 

'But you know, Aunt, the curses of wicked 
people do not avail,' replied Elizabeth. 

' At all events,' continued the old lady, ' there 
is cause of apprehension ; but the Holy Virgin 
and her blessed Son will, I hope, preserve the 
family from disgrace.' 

In the evening Elizabeth took Henry to walk, 
and related the conversation of the forenoon, con- 
juring him most warmly to give up the study of 
the Bible. 

' Surely, my dear sister,' said he, ' you do not 
give credit to that oM story, which originated in 
ignorance and monkish superstition.' 

' What have yoit asserted, Henry ? Superstition 
belongs not to our religion, which is pure.' 

'Superstition Ins intruded into all religions, 
and in none more than the Romish,' replied Hen- 
ry ; ' witness the multiplied rites and ceremonies, 
orders and institutions, the inventions of man, 
without any warrant of Scripture, the intermixture 
of idolatry with the sublime and simple doctrines 
of the Bible. But, Elizabeth, how am I changed ?' 

* When last here, my dear brother, you were all 
life and spirits, entering into every amusement. 
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now you are grave and fond of retirement, what 
can cause this but reading the Bible V 

4 If we were formed like the beasts that perish, 
then, Elizabeth, we might live for the present; 
but there is an hereafter, and we have soals to be 
saved ; this is a serious subject, not to be trifled 
away, it is the substance of the Bible, and should 
we not as accountable beings possess a copy of 
our charter T — the clergy err greatly in withhold* 
ing it,' 

' Do not the priests explain what is necessary 
for us to know V said Elizabeth. 

' My dear sister, you know not what you say ; 
why should any part of God's word be withheld T 
The Divine Person who has commanded us to 
search bis word, has not said, this or that portion ; 
there arfi no reserves made. Being in earnest on this 
subject is not melancholy. It is only hy a thorough, 
knowledge of the Bible, and having the heart 
regulated by its holy precepts, that true happiness 
can be attained : every thing in life is nothing 
compared to this knowledge, for the "Saviour has 
said, " What is a man profited, if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul 1 or what shall 
a man give in exchange for his soul 1" My dear 
Elizabeth, what folly is it to be careless of the in* 
mortal soul.' 

' To you, Henry, who bo well know the doc- 
trines of our faith, it would be useless to enter 
into particulars of our care for the soul, else what 
is the benefit of fasting, penance, pilgrimages, 
&c. ; surely' our works go not for nothing, but 
must be availing to our salvation.' 

' All these are vanity, the inventions of men, to 
retain the people in ignorance, that their own 
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avarice and love of power may be fully gratified. 
Dear Elizabeth, there is no mention made in Scrip- 
ture, of works in any way being available to salva- 
tion ; the Saviour tella ua, that when we have done 
all the commands of the Lord, we must say, " we 
are unprofitable servants, we have done that which 
was our duty to do." We shall be justified by 
by the infinite merits of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
by faith in his atonement. We are told by as 
apostle, that, " by grace are ye saved through faith, 
and that not of yourselves, it is the gill of God ; 
not or worts, lest any man should boast." ' 

' I perceive,' said Elizabeth, ' the Bible is your 
constant companion, no wonder then at your 
gravity.' 

' My dear sister, you do this holy book great 
injustice ; the peace, the joy its blessed contents 
impart passeth all understanding. I hope you un- 
derstand from those passages I have read, that we 
cannot by any works save the soul ; it must be of 
the free and unmerited grace of God, through the 
intercession of our divine Saviour.' 

' You forget that of the blessed Virgin, and the 
saints,' said Elizabeth. 

' Our Saviour,' replied Henry, ' has said, " Thou 
sbalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only 
shalt thou serve j" — St. Paul writes, " There is 
one God, and one Mediator between God and 
man, the man Christ Jesus." And St. Peter says 
pf Christ, " neither is there salvation in any other ; 
for there is none other name under heaven given 
among men whereby we must be saved." Thus 
you see Scripture mentions but one mediator ; it 
remained for the church of Rome to constitute 
many.' 
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' But sorely, Henry, in my opinion, and I am 
but a bad theologian, the Virgin may be supposed 
to have some interest with her blessed Son.' 

' It is impious, Elizabeth, to think a mortal 
could possess an attribute that alone belongs to 
the Deity ; no mortal, however highly favoured, 
can be omnipresent ; ubiquity is one of those glo- 
rious perfections, that appertain to the majesty of 
God —therefore the invocation of the Virgin is 
idolatry. Even she, as much as she was honour- 
ed of God, stood in need of a Saviour, which she 
signifies in her Bong of praise, " My soul doth 
magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in 
God my Saviour." When the woman said to- our 
Saviour) " blessed is the womb that bare ihee, 
and the paps which thou hast sucked," he said, 
" yea, rather blessed are they that hear the word of 
God, and keep it." It is the height of folly and 
presumption to suppose that angels or saints can 
hetrr prayers offered to them : the angel in tho 
Revelation, warns St. John not to worship him, 
but adds, "worship God." And now, my sister, 
what a pity that the contents of this book are kept 
from the people ; exceediug great and precious 
are its promises. 1 

He continued to read the following. " The 
Lord is merciful and gracious, slow to anger, and 
plenteous in mercy." " Like as a father pitieth 
his children, so the Lord pitieth thetn that fear 
him." " Though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be white as snow ; though they be red like 
crimson, they shall be as wool." " Come unto me, 
all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest." "God so loved the world, that 
be gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
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believeth nn him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life." ' * 

' And do we not believe on the Saviour V said 
Elizabeth, ' you cannot accuse us of wanting af- 
fection for him. 1 

' But there is a desire of exalting self, and de- 
pending on human merit,' replied Henry ; ' an idea 
that by works we can obtain remission of sins ; 
this is erroneous, for if we can lie in any way in- 
strumental to our own salvation, then is the sacri- 
fice of the Saviour vain ; we detract from his in- 
finite; merit, by seeking to add any of ours.' 

' This may be all true, Henry, I am certain you 
believe it so, but it is quite new to me; Father 
Martin invariably says that the church is alone 
authorized to expound the Bible.' 

' And pray, Elizabeth, does he do so? — are 
you not kept in total ignorance of the sacred word ; 
but I trust you will read and judge for yourself.' 

Henry feared that at first he had said too much ; 
he knew that it was difficult at once to give up 
long cherished opinions, he hoped she would be 
led to peruse the Bible, and that the prejudices of 
education would gradually give way before the 
words of inspiration, as light dispels darkness. 

' But, Henry,' said Elizabeth, ' how have you 
learned those new opinions; surely not at the 
academy V 

' No, my sister, they are too simple, too child- 
like to emanate from that source ; bow I was in- 
structed in the great truths of salvation, is a tale 
too long for the present I have notes of the 
transactions, and, as I have leisure, shall connect 
them for your perusal.' 
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' And have you, Henry, really embraced the 
new religion 1 I tremble Tor the consequences ' 

' The faith 1 revere, Elizabeth, is old as Chris- 
tianity — Hint faith taught by I he apostles: have 
no fears for me, my gentle sister ; the promise of 
the Lord ia, that his eye is upon them that hope 
in his mercy, and that his angel encampeth round 
about them that fear him, and delivereth them.' 

Henry employed a portion of his retired hours 
in arranging ihe narrative he had promised his 
hister. He could not hope that the change in his 
sentiments would long remain a secret, and he 
endeavoured to fortify his mind by the perusal of 
Scripture, and prayer for the increase of grace, to 
meet that decided opposition he was certain would 
follow, with a spirit of meekness and Christian 
forbearance. The review of those events by 
which, under Divine Providence, he was brought 
into this frame of mind, tended greatly to impart 
assurance and strength. He omitted no opportu- 
nity of conversing with Elizabeth on the subject 
in which he felt most interested, and he was pleas- 
ed to find she attended to him, and appeared not 
to dislike the subject, though it was one on which 
she had never spent a serious thought — satisfied 
in being attentive to the ceremonials of religion, 
she looked no further, conceiving she could not 
be in error. 

Though Caroline did not divulge Henry's se- 
cret, yet she feared her silence was not right ; she 
studiously avoided all particular conversation with 
him, lest he should advert to the topic of reli- 
gion ; she thought that even hearing the subject 
spoken of, tended to heretical sentiments ; she re- 
collected having heard Mrs. Martha and the priest 
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say so frequently ; she was deeply impressed by 
a favourite doctrine her aunt had early inculcated, 
thai " We are commanded on pain or eternal 
damnation, to obey the church as our mother j" 
that by doing so, she continued in a slate of grace, 
no matter how erroneous or contrary to Scripture 
some of those commands might be. 

Henry's foster-brother had a sincere affection 
for him ; they had been play-fellows until the for- 
mer went to school, and even during vacations 
when he went to fish and shoot, Pat was his com- 
panion. Since Henry's last return the lad had 
not been summoned to any of those pursuits ; and 
the conversation in the glen on Sunday morning, 
caused Pat to think his young master was certain- 
ly not in his right mind. He returned home that 
morning so much quicker than usual, his mother 
was surprised, and said they would not have fire 
for the day. 

' If you look round, 1 replied he, ' you will find 
We have, and for to-morrow too.' 

' Turf',' exclaimed she, ' sure you couldn't go 
to the bog ; where did you get them V 

' At (he big house.' 

' Now, Pat, I dread you was lazy to go up the 
mountain, and axed them from the servants — you 
ought not to do this.' 

' I did not do no such thing, mother; Master 
Henry gave them to me.' 

' Och, my child, he was always good ; but where 
did you meet him so soon in the morning V 

Pat gave some account of his conversation with 
Henry, interspersed with his own remarks ; dur- 
ing which many were nurse's ejaculations of the, 
'cross of Christ about us,' to the Virgin and all 
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the Saints of the Kalendnr, in the Irish language. 
When he concluded, she said, 

' Och hone ! ocli hone ! my child will go mad 1 
It's not for nothing Father Martin says that's 
a bad book, barring for the clargy. I'll put on 
my cloak, and go and tell him all about it this 
minit.' 

' Hould your tongue, mother,' replied Pat, 
' may-be Master Henry's Tor the clargy, he's an 
alter'd boy for certain, who knows but the master 
will give into it' 

' He wont,' said nurse, ' isn't my cushla the 
only heir, and sure, the master will not let the - 
name drop ; but it's all one, if he turns heretic or 
madman : Och hone I my child, my child !' 

' At all events, mother,' returned Pat, ' dont 
say nothing about it for a time longer, may-be 
he'll be persuaded out of it, and if Father Martin 
hears it, he'd make a great rout, and curse him.' 

' Is it he curse one of the Ellmers t no, no, he 
dain'1 do it,' said nurse in high displeasure. 

' You know, mother, he does'nt care who ihey 
are, he'll curse any one that goes agin the church, 
if it was the King, without they submitted to 

' Aye, to be sure, jewel, and why not, if they 
go agin the church,' replied nurse, recalling to 
mind the reverence for the priest she had a mo- 
ment lost. 

' You can pray to the blessed Virgin for him, 
night and morning, and I'll do so likewise,' said 
Pat. 

' And that I will,' continued the mother, ' and 
with the assistance of God, big Lady-day coming, 
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I'll go to the blessed well, the one that's far away, 
and perform a station for him.' 

' Do, mother, and never heed telling Father 
Martin, he'll hear it soon enough.' 

' No, jewel, I won't,' said nurse ; and she in- 
tended to have kept her word ; but in a day or 
two, being at a wake, and sitting smoking in the 
chimney-corner among a few of her cronies, she 
forgot her promise, and in great bitterness of heart, 
interlarded by numberless ejaculations, she reveal- 
ed all that Pat had told her, and much more that 
her own imagination supplied. Consequently it 
did not long remain secret ; next day, at the 
funeral, it was spoken of, and retailed to Father 
Martin, with not a few additions. He was sur- 
prised, but recollecting he had often heard stories 
devoid of foundation, he commanded the subject 
to be dropped on pain of bis displeasure. How- 
ever, on revolving the matter, he thought there was 
something strange in Henry's manner, and began 
to imagine there was some truth in the story. But 
though he was determined to punish a departure 
from the ' holy mother church,' with severity, 
when satisfied of its existence ; yet was Father 
Martin too polite to be hasty in any of his measures. 
He had been under many obligations to the Ell- 
rner family, and did not wish to have any rupture 
with them if possible. — He was long the reposi- 
tory of all their secrets, therefore well acquainted 
with their several dispositions, and the most effec- 
tual mode of working on their affections. Henry 
had been so much from home, that he knew less 
of him than any other member of the family ; this 
rumour determined him to study his character 
more closely, and with this intention he walked 
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over to the Castle that evening. After some con- 
versation, he asked for Henry, saying be had not 
called on him since his return. 

' Henry has not yet shaken off school habits,' 
replied Mr. Ellmer, ' I think he feels lonely here, 
baring no companions; after a little he will, I hope, 
resume his former habits and cheerfulness.' 

'Surely,' said Father Martin, ' he has no cause 
for gravity, he should be pleased to recover free- 
dom from the restraints of a school.' 

' For the last year,' returned Mr. EHmer, ' be 
was more in the character of a visitor than pupil ; 
I wish to have his manners formed. The princi- 
pal of the academy bas a large circle of the best 
society ; here he could have no chance of mixing 
in such.' 

' Very true,' replied the priest, * and I hope he 
bas profiled by this indulgence.' 

' Indeed,' said Mrs. Martha, ' be is so abstract- 
ed and food of retirement, that we cannot judge.' 

' I have said before, Martha,' rejoined Air. EH- 
mer, ' 'twere best not to take notice of this, he is 
fond of study, 'tis a laudable pursuit.' 

' Then, brother, I pray it may not be the study 
of new opinions, for I fear he has some notions no 
very orthodox.' 

' What do you allude to, Mrs. Martha V asked 
the priest, ' surely nothing novel in doctrine could 
bave been imbibed at the academy.' 

' O, don't mind Martha,' said Mr. Ellmer ; ' but 
a few days since she fancied he was in love, now 
she has changed the accusation, what will come 
next V 

' You always bare your own way brother ; I 
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shall say no more on the subject,' added the old 
lady, somewhat offended. 

' Do you perceive any change in your son,. Mrs. 
Ellmer V asked the priest. 

' When be returned home,' replied she, * I 
thought him grave ; and Tearing be might have 
formed some foolish attachment, J spoke to him of 
it, but he assured me there was no such thing. 
He is studious, but this is not uncommon in his 

' Some of its members were learned,' said Fa- 
ther Martin, ' I trust Mrs. Martha's tears may be 
groundless ; it would be dangerous in the extreme 
to permit new opinions to gain on the mind, as 
ultimately it must end in departure from the faith.'^ 

' None of my family have ever erred from the" 
faith — none of them ever shall, 1 replied Mr. Ellmer. 

' That is, if you can prevent it, sir,' answered 
the priest. 

' So far as the authority of a parent extends,' 
continued Mr. Ellmer, ' if any of my children 
were base enough to abjure the faith of their an- 
cestors'— he made a long panse, and added — ' I 
had rather follow them to the tomb, and would 
with pleasure see them laid in the earth, on such 
an event taking place.' 

Mr. Ellmer's passions were high, and when 
once aroused, not easily subdued. He ordered 
Henry to be called, but he was not in the house, 
which increased his irritation. 

' My dear,' said Mrs. Ellmer, ' why thus antici- 
pate what may never come to pass ; rest assured, 
Henry will not willingly offend you : he is most 
affectionate and dutiful.' 

For some time he paced the room with hasty 
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strides, while Father Martin and the aunt coo- 
versed apart. At length Mr. Ellmer said aloud, 

' No, no, Henry would not act thus ; he is too 
kind, too tender, to break my heart. 1 

And in a short time he was sufficiently com- 
posed to join the conversation. 

Elizabeth, during this burst of passion, trem- 
bled for her brother when the truth came to be 
known. She left the room to search for him, and 
warn him of his danger. 

Henry was on the summit' of the mountain, 
seated on the extreme point of a projecting rock, 
from whence he commanded an extensive prospect 
of the ocean, now tinged by the last rays of the 
sun. He overlooked a rich and varied landscape; 
for though the country was mountainous, yet it 
was not devoid of cultivation, and the verdant hue 
of summer was merging into the picturesque' tints 
of autumn, by which the sides of the bills were 
covered, while the purple flowered heath occupied 
a large portion of the upper grounds, interspersed 
by copse woods, and some trees of larger growth. 
On the right, the great Atlantic spread its world 
of waters ; its numerous capes, headlands, and 
islands dimly perceived through the mist of eve- 
ning. Henry ruminated on his future lot, when 
his sentiments came to the knowledge of his fami- 
ly, which he knew must soon be. The prospect 
was gloomy, yet waa he not dismayed ; he called 
to mind the consoling promises of Scripture, and 
in full dependence on the Lord, could say with 
the Poet, 

• When githarlnt cluudn around I view, 

< And <tayt a.ra dark, and friend* mo few, 

* On Him I Inn, who mot Id vtia 



' H* km my f rtelii, May my (tmn, 
' And connu ud muim op my ran, 1 

His meditations were interrupted by some per- 
son singing immediately beneath the rock. Find- 
ing he could not resume the train or thought, he 
descended, and found Pat busily employed in cut- 
ting sods and heath. 

' What ! again disappointed by th» tide V said 
Henry. 

Pat had not perceived his master approach ; 
therefore, at the sound of his voice, started up, 
and nearly screamed. 

' Well now r |k. Henry,' he replied, 'you fright- 
ened the life om of me. What makes you be up 
in this lonesome place so late, Sir V 

' Do you suppose, Pat, I am afraid 7 you see 
the sun is but just gone down.' 

'O, Sir, it's so far away from the people ; my- 
self would not come if I could help it, only the 
boat was not at home the day. It's happy for the 
quality they can do as they like.' ( 

' Yet the quality, as you term them, Pat, have 
their troubles ; in this world there is no person 
free from care of some kind. 1 . 

' Now, Mr. Henry, Sir, there's the man who 
lives in that white house just fornint my finger, 
sorra care or trouble has he ; he can't tell where 
to put in all the harvest he has every year ; he has 
neither wife nor childer — can get up and lie down 
when he pleases, and go to bed drunk every night 
if he likes.' 

' Do you esteem this a happy life, Pat V 

' To be sure I do, Sir.' 
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' Has this man no idea of death : does be ima- 
gine he is to li»e forever V 

' Time enough, Sir, to be thinking of death till 
it's near hand, or we grow, old.' 

' We cannot tell, Pat, the moment we may be 
called away- I shall read you a short story, which 
shows we should be always ready.' 

Henry turned to the Gospel of St Luke, and 
read in the 12th chapter, from 16th to 21st verse. 
When he paused, Pat said, 

' Mr. Henry, if one was to be always thinking 
of death, what good would their life do them 1 
Time enough yet, Sir.' 

' Have you never heard of young people being 
suddenly called away, Pat V 

'To be sure I did, Sir, but what says that; 
there's uo fear of us yet, with the help of God.' 

' Why is it we dislike the idea of death, when 
we are certain il is the lot of all V 

' A body is loath to leave the world, Sir, after 
all they suffer in it.' 

' J)o you know what brought death into the 
world r 

'No, Sir.' " 

Henry read lor him the account of the fall in 
the 3d chapter of Genesis, and added, 

' " By one man sin entered into the world, and 
. death by sin." Let me ask what you think sin 
is.' 

' Father Martin tells us, Sir, it is " disobedience 
to God and the church," and that " mortal sin 
kills the soul." — ' 

' In the Bible, Pal, it is said, " all unrighteous- 
ness is sin." I have frequently beard you swear, 
is not that sinful I' 



' When I have no harm in it. Sir, I hope it is 

* Our Saviour aays, " Swear not at all." Now, 
Pat, you will tell me that man; words you use are 
not oaths, but they are corruptions of them, and just 
as sinful ; any thing that is in place of an oath is 
the same. You mentioned drunkenness as a great 
privilege, do you think this is no breach of the 
commands of God.' 

' You are coming very tight on me, Mr. Henry, 
but, Sir, when one gels into company with their, 
friends, it cau't be helped sometimes.' 

' And yet, Pat, we are told in the words of 
truth, that " drunkards shall not inherit the king- 
dom of heaven." How can you get over this 
declaration T' 

' Sure, Sir, you know when I go to confession, 
Father Martin will lay a penance on me, and 
when 1 go through this I am clear of all.' 

' And then, Pat, you imagine you may begin 
again ; this is a dreadful error, a sad blindness, to 
think that a frail man can pardon sin. " Who 
can forgive sins but God alone." The Son of 
God died for the sins of the whole world, and it is 
only through Him they can be forgiven.' 

' You know, Sir, that God gave the Priest pow- 
er to pardon sin when we confess all. I wonder 
you doubt it, Mr. Henry.' 

' I not only doubt, but disbelieve it, Pat. f am 
certain it is absolutely necessary to confess our 
sins, but it must be to God, and not to any human 
being; the only true penance is to forsake sin, to 
hate it. God has thus promised — " Let the 
wicked forsake his ways, and the unrighteous man 
his thoughts : and let him return unto the Lord, 
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and he will have mercy on him, and to oar God, 
for he will abundantly pardon." — ' 

1 Now, Mr. Henry, I'll warrant you was among 
the Swaddlers to learn all this. I never heard 
Father Martin talk about them things. I wonder 
what he'd say if he was listening to you ; nothing 
quiet, I doubt — he would call you a heretic' 

' So long as I act right before God, Pat, it mat- 
ters little what men say ; for what they think welt 
of, God hates. One thing I would wish to im- 

f press on your mind, — if yon fear death, learn to 
ire well, pray for grace that you may be able to 
keep the commands of the Lord. He alone is 
able, as he is willing, to help yon, and pray 
Him, through the only Mediator, Jesus Christ.' 

' Come, Mr. Henry, it's growing dark, and it's 
not easy to go down the rocks, I didn't fee] the 
time passing.' 

' May you think of what I have been saying, 
Pat, and may the Lord give yon understanding to 
perceive truth, and follow it.' 



CHAPTER III. 



WbM, tmi ■ mbd buf>hi tor Dw iUh I.... CM**-. 

Father Martin seeing the violence of Mr. 
Kilmer's sentiments on the subject of heresy, was 
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no longer at a loss how lo proceed, if he had proof 
of Henry's entertaining such opinions; but he 
would not act upon the information he had receiv- 
ed, well knowing the credulity of the lower order. 
—After leaving the Castle, while walking home- 
ward, he revolved how he should manage to find 
out the truth, for he made no doubt of Henry's 
denying the matter, should he be questioned ; by 
this he would gain no point, and but expose him- 
self to the displeasure of the family. 

The Priest endeavoured to persuade himself that 
zeal for the chnrch was the cause of his being 
thns intent on developing this affair ; but he was 
actuated by two of the most powerful passions, 
avarice, and revenge ; the first he would scarce 
allow himself to think on — the other originated 
thus : — Henry, in his more juvenile days, used to 
amuse himself with such tricks as the buoyant 
spirits of youth frequently prompt, and once be 
rushed from behind a tree, whereby the horse 
which carried Father Martin was startled, and his 
reverence was thrown off, but without injury, save 
the indignity of a fall, in the presence of many 
spectators. Henry received due chastisement ; 
but the vindictive ecclesiastic never forgave the 
insult. 

So much was he absorbed in thought, that he 
perceived not Caroline following, until she joined 
him, and said :— 

' Pardon my intrusion, Father, may I speak 
with you V 

' Certainly, my child, speak freely, does any 
thins distress you V 

' Yes, Sir, my brother is the source of much 
mi easiness.' 
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' I trust, child, those surmises will not arail— 
they seem to have no foundation.' 

' Ah, Father, it is grievous to a true member of 
the church to find any, much more those they 
love, erring.' 

' Erring !' repeated the Priest, with a well- 
feigned astonishment ; 'dear Miss Ellmer, what 
do jou mean, — surely error exists not in your 
resected family V 

' I know not how to proceed, ami yet. Father, 
I fear my silence may be culpable ; what am 1 to - 
dot' 

' Reveal the truth, my child, do not by any 
means conceal error, you then participate in it, 
and are, according to the doctrine of the church, 
" guilty of another's sin." ' 

' I shudder al the idea of the precipice on which 
I stood. Father, Henry possesses a Bible.' 

' That is not right ; hut go on, child.' 

' He studies, and explains it.' 

' Expounding is the sole prerogative of the 
church ; hut i presume it is the Don ay version, 
with the authorised notes. 1 

' No, Sir, it is the English, without any com- 

' Here, then, is certainly heresy : this must be 
looked into : hut are his opinions changed V 

' I cannot tell, Sir ; he wished to read the Bible 
and converse on it, hut I would not permit him.' 

' Right, child, you could not be competent to 
refute his sophisticated arguments ; you have act- 
ed the part of a good Christian, and a true mem- 
ber of the holy church, and will not be unreward- 
ed — I will ulk with your brother on this subject.' 

'And, Father, I trust you will bring him to 
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reason ; you see how much my rather was moved 
at even the mentiou of such an event.' 

' Fear not, my child j leave all to me, and it 
will end amicably ; farewell, the Virgin protect 
and bless you.' 

Father Martin had now full proof of what he 
wished to know, but be was resolved not to act 
with precipitation r it was his intention to make 
quite sure of his victim, and to have as much in- 
formation as possible ere he proceeded to severity, 
knowing Mr. Elliner would require strong and 
clear proofs before he condemned his son. Foi 
this purpose the priest determined to hear from 
Pat what had passed in the glen, a rumour of 
which he only knew. 

Elizabeth met Henry returning from the moun- 
tain; she told him what had occurred during his 
absence, and conjured htm by all the endearing 
ties of affection not to persist in driving his father 
to violent measures, and thus destroy their domes- 
lie happiness. 

' Why, dearest Elizabeth, thus distress youself,' 
replied he, 'my father surely will not be insen- 
sible to fair argument ; I trust our happiness will 
increase when we come to the knowledge of what 
really constitutes it.' 

' Ah ! Henry, had you but seen the rage of my 
father at the thought of heresy in his family, you 
would tremble at the consequences of his hearing 
the fact.' 

' He will, no doubt, Elizabeth, be very angry at 
first, but when ho is acquainted with the simple 
truth ' 

' Henry,' interrupted shfi, ' deceive not yourself, 
he will hear nothing but his own will ; .even if he 
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does, are you prepared, can you refute the argu- 
ments that he and Father Martin can bring against 
you V 

' The priest should not interfere between us,' 
said Henry. 

'But you know he will,' replied Elizabeth, 
' therefore, my dear Henry, reflect before you thus 
rush into a controversy you may not be able to 

' When I am called upon to vindicate the truth,' 
said Henry, ' I have no fear but the Lord will 
give nie " a mouth and wisdom." He will not 
forsake his sincere followers in any age, but will 
give them strength to defend his doctrines.' 

' If you are resolved to act in opposition to your 
father and clergy, I hope you will not be disap- 
pointed in the assistance you expect ; but, my 
dear brother, is not the religion of our ancestors 
the true faith?' 

'The religion of our fathers, as you term it,' 
returned Henry, ' has in so many instances de- 
parted from the doctrine of the apostles and their 
immediate successors, it is so defiled by human 
inventions, and I could enumerate so many points 
in which it is at variance with Scripture, which 
should be our only guide in matters of faith, that— r ' 

' Henry,' interrupted Elizabeth^ ' I do not wish, 
neither am I competent to dispute on this subject ; 
I but desire to see you free from danger, and 
happy in the bosom of your family — you are our 
earthly protector, the last hope of an ancient 
house, who look up to you for support ; and if you 
dissent from their faith, these ties, this bond of- 
amity is forever broken ; for your own- sake, my 
dear brother, think of this ere it be too late. 1 
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' I hare deeply reflected, Elizabeth, and could 
wish from my soul that all 1 love thought as i do. 
I feel the situation in which I am placed, and 
trust in the promise of my Saviour to bring me 
through without wavering — But why do you ima- 
gine, that though I may differ in opinion, the ties 
of kindred are broken. No, rny sister, the study 
of this blessed book draws them more closely ; 
for" if God so loved us, we ought also to love one 
another." And again, " He thalloreth not, know- 
eth not Oiid, for God is love." Whatever my 
opinions may be, I am still your brother, and, if 
the Lord permit, will be your protector. But there 
is an Omnipotent Being, to whom my dear sister 
should look in faith ; He ever will protect though 
all earthly friends were mingled with their kin- 
dred earth. " The Lord preserveth all them that 
love him." ' 

' Though trouble! imil mil danger! affright, 



'Henry, I know not what to say, but 1 hope 
you will be directed for the best, and that all will 
be well.' 

1 Kest assured j my Elizabeth, if we but believe 
and pray, all indeed will lie well. Prayer is the 
life of the Christian ; by it we preserve an inter- 
course wiih our Creator and Redeemer. He will 
only fulfil the desire of them that call upon him, 
and the promises arc addressed alone to the righte- 
ous, or to those who are hungering and thirsting 
after holiness. May we, my dear sister, endeav- 
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out to live so that we can reasonably look for an 
interest in them.' 

Henry thus endeavoured to calm his sister's 
fears, by directing her to the promises of Scrip- 
ture. He did not speak theoretically, for he ex- 
perienced their truth : yet, such is the weakness 
of human nature, he dreaded the approaching hour 
of trial. If he was allowed, he felt that he could 
give a reason for the hope that was in him ; but 
he judged it most likely that he should be con- 
demned unheard. In his common-place book he 
that evening wrote the following :— ' If it be thy 
good pleasure, O Lord, that 1 am to speak in de- 
fence of thy holy religion, give me the influence 
of thy Spirit, that I may do it with meekness, and 
give no cause to thy enemies to blaspheme. Put 
away from me " all bitterness, and wrath, and evil 
speaking, with all malice." If I am to suffer, 
endue me with patience : let the example of my 
Saviour be ever present. He suffered for me : 
when he was reviled he reviled not again, but 
committed himself to thee, O Father, who judgest 
righteously. May I be enabled to own thy hand 
in all things ; assist me, I beseech thee, that I 
grieve not thy Holy Spirit ; grant that I may be 
tender-hearted, forgiving, even as thou, O blessed 
Father, wilt forgive me, for the sake of my media* 
tor and advocate, Jesus Christ. Amen.' 

The morning after he had been at the Castle, 
Father Martin sent for Pat, and sent him to per- 
form some work about the house. During this 
day, he entered into conversation with him, and 
after some remarks on the weather, tides, &c, he 
added — ' Pat, what was this Mr. Henry said to 
you in the glen some days ago V 
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1 Me, Sir,' replied Pat, with astonishment. 

' Yes. i am told lie was reading the Bible ani 
preachiug. Pray what should he or you know of 
■ hat book V 

' Well now, your Reverence, how Ilea goes. He 
preached none to me.' 

' Come, come,' an id the priest in a sharp tone, 
' don't yon prevaricate.' 

' I wsts going to say, Father Martin, that bar- 
ring blaming me for going up the mountain to cut 
sods of a Sunday, he did'nt preach.' 

' Had hn a book t Was it the Bible !' 

' Sure enough, Sir, he had a book ; be said k 
was a Bible ; for, your Reverence, myself would'nt 
know. I never seen one in all my life.' 

'Neither is there any occasion you should; 
did he read in it?' 

' No, Sir, barring of not working on Sunday, 
and of loving our enemies — how the blind couldn't 
lead the blind, or they would fall into a ditch — 
and that we shouldn't judge no one — that's aH, 
Sir.' 

' This was too much, did I not often warn you 
against listening to the Bible.' 

' You did, your Reverence, but I thought Mr. 
Henry wouldn't tell we a wrong meaning.' 

' The clergy alone are commissioned to explain 
it, no other person can do so ; but did he tell yon 
the meaning of what he read V 

' Ne'er a word more, Sir, he said about it, only 
he wouldn't let me cut the sods, but brought me 
to the big-house, and gave me turf.' 

' 1 suppose you could not avoid cutting the sods, 
it was a work of necessity, and if you heard Mass 
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afterwards it was no harm ; but baa he talked la 
you «ince V 

Pat was quite at a loss, lie did not wish to crimi- 
nate Henry, and yet feaTed to deny, he hesitated 
& moment; bul the Priest exclaimed : 

< Speak instantly, on your peril, conceal no- 
thing.' 

' Why, I believe,' replied Pat, scratching his 
head, ' its best to tell your Reverence the truth, 
lie did a little last night upon the mountain.' 

' And read the Bible, I suppose V 

' Only just about a rich man, Sir, that built a 
barn, and how we shouldn't curse, or get drunk ; 
that every one should keep death in his mind; 
ne'er a word more he said, Sir.' 

* Voti have been guilty of twice breaking the 
commands of the church ; I will lay a heavy pen- 
ance on you.' 

' I beg your Reverence's, and God's pardon- 
Sir, don't be hard on me.' 

' Well,' muttered Pat, when the priest' went 
away, ' I might know my mother couldn't keep 
what I told her ; I was a fool to do it, and it was 
very simple of me to tell Father Martin about last 
night, but he took me at an amplush — the clargy 
is very wise, but I'll be up to him again, and I 
don't care for the penance, it wont be long put- 
ting over, only l'am sorry for poor Mr. Henry.' 

Next day was the Sabbath, Father Martin had 
never been known to watch the arrival of his con- 
gregation with so much scrutiny as on that day, 
yet his eye could not catch the object of its search 
— Henry Ellmer was not there. The priest gave 
a long lecture on the subject of heresy, and hereti- 
cal opinions, warning his hearers not to mind 
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what might be advanced on the benefit of reading 
the Bible ; he had often told them, and now re- 
peated, it was a dangerous book in the hands of 
any save the clergy. ' We,' he added, ' are alone 
authorized to empound it, and yet " it was not in- 
tended the Bible should he open to the gaze of 
. the unlearned," and I can tell you that our holy 
Apostle, St. Patrick, when converting our fore- 
lathers to Christianity, had not recourse to dis- 
tributing Bibles, ' therefore they are not essential 
to the continuance of men in the faith, no mure 
than they are necessary to effect their conversion. 
I am induced to mention this subject again, as I 
fear there is a tendency to the contrary opinion in 
the parish, and in a quarter where I should never 
have looked for it.' 

' Who does Father Martin allude to,' said Mr. 
Ellmer, on their return from chapel. 

The young ladies were silent, and Mrs. Martha 
could not tell. 

' Siltely,' continued be, ' the conversation of 
the other evening has not caused him to speak 
thus ; he does not, 1 hope, suspect any of my 
family.' 

* Why should you suppose so, brother,' replied 
Mrs. Martha, ' your family have ever been steady 
to the true religion ; but where is Henry 1 1 did 
not see him at chapel.' 

' Why does Henry Absent himself from his 
duty V said Mr. Ellmer to his daughters. 

' He remained with mamma, Sir,' replied Eliza- 
beth, ' he said his head ached, and he would not 
permit either of us to stay.' 

' O, very well, that was kind,' said Mr. Ellmer. 

The coDvecsatioD ended ; but Mr. Ellmer was 
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disturbed. The hist dropped bj Mrs. Martha a 
few evenings before, of Henry's possessing new 
opinions, made a deep impression, which the 
events of the day were not likely to eradicate. 
Yet he could scarcely suppose Henry capable of 
dishonouring his family, and such sentiments he 
thought would be highly derogatory. He resolved 
to speak to his son on the following morning on 
this subject. 

Caroiiue was well aware Father Martin alluded 
to her brother, and trusted this public warning 
would cause him to beware of what he was doing. 
Elizabeth felt unhappy ; she feared the priest had 
come to the knowledge of Henry's opinions, and 
trembled for the result. She wished to mention 
what had passed to him, but when they returned 
he was out, and did not come home until dinner 
was on the table. 

Farther Martin was one of the party. When 
the ladies retired, after a short silence, he said 
with solemnity, 

' Pray, Mr. Henry, why bave I not seen you at 
your duty, since your return to the country.' 

Henry, now that the hour of trial was arrived, 
invoked the protection of Heaven, and replied, 

' I have been but two Sabbaths at home, Sir ; 
one was spent at Bally"***, and this with my 
mother.' 

' Sabbaths !' repeated Father Martin emphati- 
cally, ' now, Sir, how long have you been study- 
ing the Bible and expounding it.' 

' The Bible 1' said Mr. Kilmer, ' is it then a 
fact I' 

' Yes,' continued the priest, ' I have undoubted 
proofs ; he cannot deny it.' 
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' f do not mean to do so, Sir ; it is no crime",' 
replied Henry. 

' You cannot be ignorant,' answered Father 
Martin, 'of the doctrines of our church; they do 
riot sanction the indiscriminate perusal of It You 
afe loo young, Sir, therefore not competent to 
form a proper judgment of a book whose pages 
are so mysterious. 

' In the Word of God,' said Henry, ' I find no 
command on which you can ground your doctrine 
of withholding it from any of His immortal crea- 
tures.* 

' Henry,' cried Mr. El Inter, ' how dare you 

'My good friend,' interrupted Fattier Martin, 
putting his hand on Mr. Elliuer's arm, ' be pa- 
tient, leave the boy to me, and he shall be brought 
to reason. The Church, young gentleman, in its 
wisdom, has thus ordained ; this should be suffi- 
cient ; no questioning its decrees — they are- 
must be, just.' 

'But,' replied Henry, 'in a common occur- 
rence of life, a general answer such as this, would 
be far from giving satisfaction to an inquiring 
mind ; and how much more in an a flair of such 
moment as the concerns of our eternal happiness ; 
I should require to be fully instructed, and I con- 
ceive that the only means of attaining this, is by 
studying the Scripture. Why should any person 
presume to deprive me of the record that God has 
tell of his will, when He bas expressly command- 
ed it should be perused ?' 

< Have I not said,' repeated Father Martin, 
' that the Bible is mysterious, therefore unfit to be 
put into the hands of the laity, except with great 
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restrictions : this should be a full answer to all 
your doubts.' 

' Yet,' said Henry, ' it rather adds to them, for 
we are assured " that all things necessary to be 
rightly understood in order to our salvation, are 
in the holy Scriptures delivered with perspicuity ;" 
for instance, until it pleased the Lord to direct me 
to this blessed book, I was ignorant of my natural 
state, and that I am forever lost if the mercy of 
my Saviour be not extended to me.' 

' And pray, Sir, might you not have learned 
this without any new mode of instruction V 

'No, Sir; the Bible made plain to me the ex- 
treme sinfulness of mankind, the necessity of re- 
pentance, and the infinite merits* of the Saviour's 
sacrifice.' 

' Ypu must have been very dull not to know all 
this before ; I am sure we take much pains to im- 
press it on the mind.' 

' Pardon me, Sir, when I say, your mode of 
instruction is so much incumbered with rites and 
ceremonies, the mere inventions of man, that the 
shadow is apt to be mistaken for the substance ; 
the unadorned doctrines of Scripture bring forth 
more conviction and comfort to the sincere in- 
quirer after truth.' 

' So this,' exclaimed Father Martin with impa- 
tience, ' is the result of your study. Said I not 
well, that the Bible is a dangerous book in the 
hands of the unstable and ignorant V 

'If so,' replied Henry, 'why did not our Sa- 
viour, why did not his inspired Apostles forbid its 
circulation 1 We find the Saviour saying, " Search 
the Scriptures," and an apostle commending a cer- 
tain individual for bis knowledge of the Scriptures, 
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that from childhood he had been acquainted with 
them, which, he adds, "are able to make thee 
wise unto salvation, through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus." Why was not their dangerous 
tendency found out in the early ages of Chris- 
tianity by the immediate successors or the apos- 
tles, for above one thousand years, until the Church 
of Home arrogantly presumed to assume an au» 
thority, never attempted by apostles or fathers.' 

' What you dare to deem presumptuous, young 
man,' said the priest, ' was not done without 
sufficient cause, when the Church was shaken to 
its centre by the heresies of the Waldenses, in the 
valleys of Piedmont.' 

' And might not the fathers some centuries pre* 
vious to this, have promulgated a similar decree T 
for heresies existed in the days of the apostles' — 
said Heury. 

' Come, Sir,' interrupted Father Martin, ' I will 
not hear more of your trifling ; it is not sufficient 
that you have disobeyed the Church, but you 
would teach others to do so, and have already 
begun the plan of proselytism.' 

' If you mean, Sir, my speaking to a poor young 
man who has never been taught to reverence the 
Sabbath, I have certainly done so,' said Henry. 

' And how dare you tamper with any of my 
parishioners V exclaimed the priest, ' am I not 
capable of instructing them in what I deem neces- 
sary 1 do I need the teaching of an ignorant boy. 
You should tremble, Sir, at the consequences of 
your conduct' 

' I tremble before none but the Lord of heaven 
and earth,' replied Henry calmly, ' he hath told 
us (o " Be not afraid of them that kit! the body. 
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and after that hare no more that they can do : but 
fear Him, who, after he had killed, hath power to 
cast into hell." ' 

'This is too much,' cried the priest; * I pre- 
sume you have cast off all obedience to the 
church r 

' Henry,' said Mr. Eilmer with agitation, ' you 
dare not say you have.' 

' My dear Father,' returned he, * I reverence the 
church whose doctrines accord with, and bear the 
teat of Scripture ; but can that be said of a church 
that withholds the Bible, in opposition to the ex- 
press command of the divine Giver of it, who has 
desired, and annexed a most comfortable promise 
to those who read and hear his words ? It could 
not be the design of God to inspire men to write a 
charter of his laws, that should only be open to a 
few persons; the repeated declarations of Scrip- 
ture confute this — " For they are they which tes- 
tify or God, which show us what is good, and what 
the Lord doth require of as :" we ought, there- 
fore, to " receive with meekness and all readiness 
the ingrafted word, whioh isable to save our souls." ' 

Astonishment prevented Father Martin's inter- 
rupting Henry ; he was surprised how so young a 
man attained such a knowledge of Scripture, one 
which he fett he did not possess ; and this reflec- 
tion adding to his ire, he said, 

' You are contumacious, Sir, and must be 1 
brought to reason ; a wholesome penance will be 
useful. I enjoin you to retire, fall on your knees, 
ask pardon for having transgressed the commands 
of the church, repeat the service to the Virgin 
ten—' ■ 

' I shall never,' interrupted Henry, ' consent to 
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join in idolatrous worship, thereby seeking to de- 
tract from the infinite merits of my Saviour, and 
rob him of the glory — ' 

' Stop, Sir,' said the priest, * let us hear no 
«iore of your heretical opinions — retire, and fol- 
low my directions.' 

' No,' said Henry, ' I should then " worship the 
creature," which iaTorbidden by the law of God.' 

Hr. Ellmer walked about the room much agita- 
ted ; he endea?oured to subdue his passion, from 
a sense of deference to the priest; but when Henry 
paused, he exclaimed : 

' Leave the room— quit my bouse, thou apos- 
tate — see me not while you entertain those opin- 
ions, so disgraceful to your family.' 

' My dearest father,' said Henry, with emotion, 
' you know not how it afflicts me to give you pain ; 
believe me, 1 would not do so for any thing but 
my everlasting happiness — the wealth of worlds 
could not bribe ma to distress you for a moment ; 
but I must not put the value of my never-dying 
soul in competition with any thing human : in 
every other instance it will be my study and hap- 
piness to obey you.' 

' Away,' repealed Mr. Ellmer, with rage, ' no 
more of this hypocritical canting, 1 and opening 
the door, he pushed him out of the room, declar- 
ing if he did not speedily recant his errors, he 
' would put him out of his bouse, and finally disin- 
herit him. 

' My good friend,' said Father Martin, ' be not 
-so hasty; perhaps the boy, on reflection, may see 
he is wrong ; permit him to remain here for a 
week, and if he is not more compliant at the end 
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Mr. Ellmer agreed to this ; but positively de- 
clined seeing him again if he continued thus re- 
fractory. The priest wrote Mr. Ellmer's senti- 
ments on a slip of paper, and sent it by a servant 
to Henry's chamber. , 

On his expulsion from the parlour, Henry retired 
to his own room, oppressed with a weight of an- 
guish that words cannot describe. He had ex- 
pected opposition, but nothing so absolute — so 
cruel. He threw himself into a chair, and burst 
into tears. He was aware it would be vain to 
attempt his justification ; they would not hear him, 
and banishment must be the final issue. To be 
separated from those he loved best on earth, per- 
haps forever, seemed the bitterness of death; and 
then the misery of being cast on the world a help- 
less dependent, without profession.or place of resi- 

It will' not appear surprising that for a short 
time he wavered, and even had thoughts of submit- 
ting to his father. "The flesh is weak," and in 
times of severe trial the spiritual enemy makes his 
most vigorous assaults. 

' Oh,' cried he, ' how shall T be delivered from 
this affliction. Shall I kneel before my parent ; 
he may be softened by the tears of my dear mo- 
ther and sister. Ah, no I even if he inclined to 
pity, the cruel priest interposes the authority of 
the Church. Nothing but my entire submission 
and full avowal of its doctrines, will prevent the 
impending evil. Well, if it must be,——' 

Here he paused, not daring to fill up the blank, 
even in idea. 

But this state of vacillation was not of long con- 
tinuance ; the Divine Spirit did not forsake him 
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in time of need, -but imparted grace, which ena- 
bled him to look upward, and apply the promises 
of Scripture ; and the following were to him a 
source of unspeakable consolation. 

' The Lord is my light and my salvation ; whom 
, shall I fear? — Call upon me in the day of trouble : 
I will deliver thee. — (jod b our refuge and strength, 
a very present help in trouble. — When my father 
and my mother forsake me, then the Lord will 
take me up.— He that taketh not his cross and 
followeth after me, is not worthy of me.' 

JJe found it good to call upon the Lord, and to 
cast all his care upon him ; those blessed promises 
tranquillized his mind ; and the cheering influence 
of hope, which rarely forsakes the human bosom, 
presented to his fancy a happy termination to these 
troubles. The idea of being separated from his 
family was inexpressibly afflicting : yet still he 
could trust in the promise of his Divine Saviour, 
and say, with the poet, — 



Father Martin accounted for Henry'a absence 
from the tea-table, by saying that seme difference 
had arisen on religious matters, which had dis- 
pleased Mr. Etlmer, who bad ordered him to his 
chamber until he came to reason. 

' Then,' said Mrs. Martha, ' I was not wrong 
in my conjectures, he has imbibed these new 
opinions.' 

' Your penetration. Madam,' replied the priest, 
' is great, but it were better not to take notice of 
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this occurrence — Mr. Henry will, I trust, see his 
error, and all will be well.' 

' And how long is my poor child to be confined,' 
asked Mrs. Ellmer — the feelings of the parent 
' prevailing over those of religion, * his health may 
suffer in the contest.' 

' Your son, ma'am,' returned Father Martin, 
* is not confined to any part of the house, or 
grounds. Mr. Ellmer has given him a week to 
recant those errors he has so unaccountably imbib- 
ed, and will not see him for that time.' 

' What will be the consequence if he should 
persist 1' asked Mrs. Ellmer, with anxiety. 

' I know not, ma'am, how his father may de- 
cide, should such an event take place, of which I 
hope there is no danger : the hoy is well meaning, 
and I have no doubt will see his error when his 
present passion abates.' 

' I never knew Henry in a passion, Father Mar- 
tin,' said Mrs. Ellmer. 

* I mean his passion for reading and expound- 
ing the Bible,' replied the priest, ' which yon 
know is contrary to the rules of the church.' 

' Are you certain that he does so ? perhaps you 
may have had wrong information,' continued Mrs. 
Ellmer. 

' He never attempted to deny it ma'am, hut 
seemed to glory in the fact, as if he had altogether 
cast off the authority of the Holy Church.' 

Elizabeth knew that all hopes of Henry's change 
of sentiment were vain, and she foreboded the 
worst — she went to his chamber, and found him 
calmly studying the sacred volume — she was 
much affected, and burst into tears. 

' Why do you weep, my sweet sister r said 
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Henry, ' trust in the Lord. — I too was deeply dis- 
tressed a short time since, but his grace has ena- 
bled me to possess my soul in patience.' 
' ' Ah, Henry, you are then determined to per- 
sist, and perhaps banish yourself from borne.' 

' Is it then settled that I am to- be an outcast 1 
be it so, with God's help I will not forsake his 
laws.' 

' Dear Henry, one would imagine, to hear you 
talk, we were heathens, who- bad not the knowl- 
edge of the true God.' 

' 1 know, Elizabeth, yon worship the Lord of 
heaven, and acknowledge the atonement of his 
divine Son ; but this book tells me more explicitly 
and simply, than the priest will allow his hearers 
to know, what I must do to be saved — that I , 
must worship Him who is a spirit, in spirit and in 
truth ; through one mediator, even Jesus Christ- 
there are a number of the doctrines professed in 
' your religion, that have no foundation in Scrip- 
ture, but are in direct opposition to its precepts. 
I am fully satisfied of their being wrong, therefore 
would it be right in me to continue in the com- 
munion of a church, that promulgates, Day, en- 
forces those errors V 

' You have then seen your folly,' said Mrs. 
Martha, who just entered the room, ' and I hope 
are determined to submit to your spiritual guide.' 

' I see most distinctly,' replied Henry, ' the 
errors of the church in which I was educated, and 
am resolved to submit to the only infallible guide, 
the Holy Scriptures.' 

' And pray, Mr. Henry Ellrner, what may your 
enlightened understanding perceive to cavil at in 
our holy religion ?' 
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' My dear aunt, the moat unpleasant and un- 
profitable mode of spending time among friends, 
is in controversy ; we should rather mutually as- 
sist each other in searching after those precious 
truths of Scripture that make wise unto salvation.' 

' What a work you make about Scripture,' said . 
Mrs. Martha ; ' if you had been at prayers to-day, 
Sir, you would have heard from a better judge 
than you can be, that when the blessed St. Patrick 
was converting our forefathers from Paganism, he 
made no use of Bibles, and therefore they are not - 
necessary to our continuing in tbe faith : what 
can you say to this. Sir V 

' That I think it safer to obey the ordinances 
of God, than the doctrines of men.' 

'And pray. Sir, are not the commands of the 
church, the ordinances of the Lord V 

' Why then does the Church of Rome depart so 
entirely from the dictates of Scripture 1 Our Sa- 
viour commands us to search it as a meant) of sal- 
vation ; the Church of Rome, or her priests will 
Dot permit this to be done.' 

' Do you, Sir, presume to know the doctrines of 
Scripture better than St. Patrick or our clergy V 

' It has been a matter of doubt, madam, among 
very learned men, whether such a person as St 
Patrick ever was in Ireland.' 

' Monstrous !' interrupted the old lady, 

' But, granting he did,' continued Henry, ' he 
was not tho person who first preached Christianity 
in this island ; the disciples of St. John had that 
privilege. However, St. Patrick, as we are in- 
formed by his historians, was not averse to the 
circulation of the Bible, he had himself derived 
great advantage from a knowledge of it, and there- 
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fdre would not preclude others from like benefits.' 

' I do not credit ooe word of this,' said Mrs. 
Martha, ' St. Patrick was a hoi; man, and knew 
too well the mischiefs that would result from such 
a circulation, to sanction it.' 

' But, aunt, you can have no proof that St. 
Patrick, who was really pious, would thus disobey 
the positive injunctions of the Lord.' 

' Father Martin has told us, he used hot Bibles 
in preaching to the Irish : he, I suppose, has bet- 
ter sources of information than an ignorant tx>y.' 

' It is his interest, dear aunt, to uphold by every 
means the doctrines of his church.' 

' Silence, Sir. Do you presume to say the 
clergy would advance a falsehood Y 

' Where error has been long cherished, madam, 
it may acquire in the opinion of its adherents the 
semblance of truth ; but the sacred volume of in- 
spiration, — ' 

' I will hear no more of your impiety,' inter- 
rupted Mrs. Martha, ' where can you have learned 
these heretical opinions ? You are the first Ell- 
mer who was an apostate; and will be the disgrace 
of our family.' And so saying, she led the room. 

'Aunt Martha will not listen to reason,' said 
Henry, ' she is like the priest.' 

'Neither will any of the fanjily,' replied Eliza- 
beth, ' what then arc you to do 1' 

' -To continue in the path of duty, my sister, 
and hope in the Lord. " It is better to trust in 
the Lord than, to put confidence in man," for 
while " the Lord. is on my side I will not fear what 
man can do unto me."' 

' Henry, you are either devoid of feeling, which 
I never imagined, or there must be something in 
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the faith you have adopted, that subdues the emo- 
tions of nature : you seem quite composed.' 

1 Ah, Elizabeth, I am not without feeling, and 
very deeply, the idea of being separated from my 
family, to whom my heart is drawn by the most 
tender love. But there is a principle in true reli- 
gion, that moderates our natural feelings, when 
they come in contact with our duty to God. This 
principle does not weaken our affection for the 
dear ties of kindred, it rather strengthens it. 1 

' All this is strange to me, and I am anxious to 
know how you imbibed these new opinions.' 

' You shall soon have the narrative I promised ; 
but, Elisabeth, call not the doctrines of Scripture 

' To me, Henry, you know they are so. I hope 
sincerely they may enable you to sustain with forti- 
tude what I foresee will happen; and that under 
every privation you may be content.' 

* Amen, my dear sister, and may they give you 
to know that peace of God which passeth under- 
standing,' said Henry, pressing her band as she 
left the room. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



When Mrs. Martha left. Henry, she made a 
long complaint to Mr- Eilmer, of his obstinacy in 
those heretical opinions, and set forth the danger 
of permitting the young of the family to have any 
communication with him, lelst those ideas should 
gain ground. She mentioned having found Eliza- 
beth in deep converse with him — that she was a 
giddy girl, and her principles would suffer -by the 
intercourse. 

Mr. Eilmer wanted not further provocation, and 
directed that not one of the family should go near 
Henry. But Father Martin interposing, thought 
that the young people alone should come under 
the interdiction. 

Mr. Eilmer, of course, assented, and the young 
ladies were desired to obey. 

To Elizabeth this was a severe deprivation. 
She ardently loved her brother, and felt a wish 
..which she scarce dared think of, — lo hear him 
speak on the subject that so deeply interested 
him. Fearing he might think her unkind, she 
threw a note into his chamber, Jetting him know 
what would in future oblige her to be away from 
him. 

Caroline's affection was not so ardent; bar 
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natural temperament was more frigid, and the 
chilling influence of bigotry made her yet colder. 
She carried her scruples so Tar as to imagine it 
would be sinful to hold converse with her brother. 

Mrs. Ellmer hoped that by mildly reasoning 
with Henry, he would be led to see his error ; 
and she went to him frequently for that purpose. 
However, not being versed in controversy, what 
she advanced were but the sentiments of Father 
Martin, — the infallibility ofthe church, and the 
danger of departing from its decrees. Such topics 
were not calculated to make an impression on 
Henry ; he paid most respectful attention to what- 
ever his mother said, and his replies were so mild, 
jet firm — his manner so dutifully affectionate, 
tbat she generally left him in tears, lamenting that 
such a son should be so led away by erroneous 
doctrines. Mrs. Ellmer, though attached to her 
religion, was not a bigot ; she disapproved of the 
harsh measures of her husband and the Priest ; 
but they were absolute. She therefore had no 
redress but in endeavouring to make her dear, 
child's confinement comfortable. 

The first and second days of Henry's banish- 
ment from the family circle passed heavily. He 
had in some measure expected this, yet when the 
idea was realized, he felt it not so easy to submit 
with patience. We are told that ' The flesh lust- 
etb against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the 
flesh ; and these are contrary the one lo the other ; 
so that we cannot do those things tbat we would.' 
The truth of this Henry experienced, for he felt 
the flesh rebel. He read the inspired volume, 
and prayed for grace to bow with submission lo 
the righteous decrees of Heaven, that he might be 
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strengthened in the hour of trial, enabled to per* 
severe in the ways of holiness, and to love the 
Saviour supremely. He prayed not in vain; ha 
was comforted, and could say to the Lord, 



When these clouds were somewhat dispersed, 
he resumed his usual occupations j he now had 
abundant leisure to perform his promise to Eliza- 
beth, in giving her a narrative of the occurrences 
that led to his present state of mind. He hoped 
it would be a memento to her when he wm ban- 
ished from the parental roof, and that the perusal 
would lead her to seek more earnestly the things 
that belong to our everlasting peace. In retracing 
those events, be found he was drinking more 
deeply of the pure spirit of Christianity, which 
was inseparably connected with his story. 

The third day of Henry's confinement, Pat re- 
turned home in a very bad humour, and scolded 
his mother for having mentioned what he told her 
about Mr. Henry to the priest. With my cross- 
ings and ejaculations, Nurse declared- She had 
never spoken to Father Martin on the subject ; 
she would not do it for the world. 

' But you did to somebody, mind of yourself, 
and think who,' said Pat. 

1 Barring it was at Molly Regan's wake,' re- 
plied his mother, ' I never said a word of it in any 
place ; but is any thing the matter I' 

Pat related that he had just heard at the big 
bouse, how Mr. Henry was confined to his room 
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since Sunday, in anger by the master, who would 
net let him go out or see any one, barring he did 
what Father Martin desired ; and that if he did 
not, he was to be turned out entirely. 

' Och hone, my child, what wilt you do V cried 
nurse, clapping her bands. ' Bui, Pat, my own 
boy will do what Father Martin bids him; he 
won't go again the clargy.' 

' He did not do so yet,' said Pat. 

' I'll go and speak to Father Martin. I war- 
rant he'll mind me,' replied nurse. 

' You'll do no such a thing,' said Pat, ' is it to 
make bad worse 1 IT you held your tongue in the 
beginning, this would'tit be the case : but women 
is always gabby.' • 

And throwing a basket on his shoulder, he 
flung out of the house, leaving Nurse in tears, 
lamenting her, indiscretion in having said any 
thing of her cusbla, her dear child, whom she 
loved as well as Pat. 

When a short way from the house, Pat began 
to whistle, not, ' for want of thought,' for he was 
reflecting on the misfortune of his young master, 
his brother, who had been nourished by the same 
milk he drank himself; his companion and play- 
fellow. Pat's affection for him was very strong, 
and he would have gone any lengths to serve him. 
He blamed himself for having told ibe Priest, and 
soliloquized thus :— 

' It's a poor thing for one to be taken at an 
amplush, and that's the way Father Martin always 
does. I wonder why he's so contrary with Mr. 
Henry for only reading the Bible, when every one 
knows himself is such a flatterer with the Pro- 
testants ; and that lor a good dinner and wine,' he 
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is their man any time. I wish my tongue was si- 
lent before I mentioned the business ; but sure f 
couldn't help it ; he comes round one so, that they 
don't know what they're saying, but the nest time 

Just then getting over a wall into another lie) d, 
he was interrupted by meeting Henry, and be 
started, as if he had seen something supernatural. 

' What has alarmed you, Pat V said Henry. 
' Again going to the mountain V 

' I'm not frightened, Sir, only a tittle put thro' 
other, for I did not expect to meet you, Mr. Henry. 
I'm only going to dig a lock of praties, Sir.' 

' And why has my presence surprised you, Pat ; 
do you not often meet me ¥ 

'Sure enough, Sir, I do; but I was in dread 
after what I told ; and aorra bit, Sir, but I wish't 
my tongue silent after I did it;- but I did'at 
think they would keep you shut up.' 

' You, then, are the authority the Priest has for 
his charges against me.' 

' Dear Mr. Henry, don't be angry with me ; I 
had no harm in telling my mother, and she min- 
tioned it at a corp-house, and then Father Martin 
took me at a short.* 

* I am not displeased, Pat. I would not have 
you on any account tell a lie. I fear not what the 
i'riest can do unto me. He has,' I believe, set 
my family against me. My father can put me out 
of his house, and disinherit me, yet I trust I shall 
be enabled to endure all patiently, and that the 
Lord will not forsake me.' 

' Turn you out !' said Pat, * and, Mr. Henry, is 
it come to that T What did yon do, barring read 
the Bible, and sore yon can quit that.' 
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* No, Pat, whiie I live I hope to be guided by 
the contents of the Bible.' 

' O, then, I suppose, Sir, you are turned a 
Protestant, and that's why Father Martin is so 
vexed. But, dear Mr. Henry, don't go agin htm ; 
for he could throw you into fits in a minil'a time.' 

' Nonsense, Pat, never believe such folly.' 

' It's truth, Sir.' 

' Such power is not committed to men, Pat ; 
we are commanded to fear God alone ; an hair of 
our heads . cannot be injured without his divine 
permission.' 

' But sure, Sir, be gives the clargy great power ; 
it's a bad thing to have the anger of a priest.' 

' I fear his displeasure no more than I would 
that of any other sinner, Pat.' 

' Sinner, Sir ! is it the priest ? O no, Sir, he 
can't commit sin.' 

' Pat, the word of God tells us that " there is 
none that doeth good and sinnelh not," and there 
is no exception made of the Priest from the flock ; 
all come under the same description.' 

' Well, Sir, that's wonderful. I thought the 
priest was as free from sin as a young child. 1 

' St John tells us, Pat, " if we say that we have 
no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not 
in us." ' 

' I know, Sir, we are sinful, and must go to 
confession : but this doesn't touch the priest at 
all.' 

1 Yet the priest roust confess and receive abso- 
lution from his fellow sinner, as you do, Pat. 
Confession of sin is necessary ; but it must be 
to God alone. We must be sorry for, and forsake 
sin, then we are told that God " is faithful and 
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just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse ua from 
all unrighteousness." ' 

' Now, Mr. Henry, I thought Protestants did 
not go to confession at all.' 

' The true Christian, Pat, makes daily, nay, 
hourly confession ; and that to a great High Priest, 
that is passed into the heavens, Jesus, the Son of 
God.' 

* But, Mr. Henry, how can you go to him, isn't 
he in heaven. Sir I' 

' The Lord is to be approached in the appoint- 
ed way, Pat, by prayer. We are commanded to 
make our wants known unto bim, and we are 
assured, " that his ears are open to our prayers." 
That is the true and acceptable way of confess- 
ing. 1 

1 Myself doesn't see any harm in the Protestants, 
Sir, and may be the gates of heaven won't be shut 
agin them the last day after ah.' 

* The kingdom of heaven will not be shut against 
any bnt im|ienitent sinners, — thosewho die in sin, 
— for the Lord will accept them out of every na- 
tion and people, who obey his laws. He has pro- 
mised, and though heaven and earth pass away, 
what the Lord says will stand forever.' 

' Well, Sir, I never thought that any one out of 
our church would go to heaven, 'but I think you 
would not tell me a lie, Mr. Henry. If Father 
Martin hears I am listening to you, he will be 
very angry, but, I like to hear you talk; lean 
understand you, Sir. Ah, Sir, sure you won't go 
away ; what will I do after yon V and tears rushed 
into his eyes while he spoke. 

'That is all in the hand of the Lord, Pat. He 
will do what is just and right,' 
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'O, Sir, Mr. Henrj,' interrupted Pat, 'look 
who's just behind us; it's Father Martin, what 
will I dot' 
. ' Stand still, and fear not,' replied Henry. 

' So, young gentleman,' said the Priest, ' you 
are at your favourite work, proselytUm, sowing 
discord in my parish j you have not yet given up 
your heretical opinions.' 

' I have already given my sentiments on this 
subject,' replied Henry. 

' And pray, my wise young theologian, what 
were these t that you are determined to resist the 
will of your clergy, and disobey the church. But 
know, Sir, this is not done so easily as you imagine, 
even though you are a Bible reader.' 

'I have not found any text of Scripture,' said 
Henry, ' that enjoins me to obey man rather than 
God.' 

' Mere quibble,' replied the priest, ' you do not 
presume to say the commands of the church are 
those of men.' ' 

' So far as they do not coincide with this infal- 
lible director,' continued Henry, holding out the 
Bible, ' I esteem them such ; for instance, you 
say it should be kept from the laity ; now the 
Lord sets forth no such prohibition.' 

' How often mint you be told,' said Father Mar- 
tin, ' that the church in her wisdom has decreed 
that the study of Scripture, to the unstable and 
unlearned, is attended with dangerous consequen- 
ces ; I but obey its injunctions, though I fully 
agree in its justice. St. Peter says, that the Bible 
is hard to be understood, and that the description 
of persons mentioned of above, wrest it to their 
destruction. Now, if an apostle, the chief of apos- 
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ties, found it difficult, what must those do,' who 
cannot boast of being divinely inspired V 

' The passage you bring forward, Sir,' replied 
Henry, ' is spoken only of Si. Paul's epistles, and 
confined to some things even in these, which, if 
absolutely necessary to salvation, are clearly ex- 
plained in other parts of the sacred volume 1 

' But St. Peter adds,', said the Priest, ' that 
they, the " unlearned and unstable wrest them, as 
they do also the other Scriptures, unto their own 
destruction.' Therefore, it is evident the Bible is 
not to be put into such hands.' 

' It is certain,' replied Henry, ' that there have 
been in all ages wicked men, whom the Apostle 
terms unstable and unlearned ; unstable in the 
Christian faith — men of two minds, who have no 
real love of goodness ; and this is the cause of 
their being unlearned — not perhaps in literature 
or science, — but in the sacred Scripture; these 
are the persona who wrest, or torture even the 
plainest passages of the Bible into a meaning quite 
contrary to what the divine Author intended, and 
thus work their own destruction.' 

' Then, whom do you deem competent to find 
the true meaning of the Scripture V asked the 
priest, ironically. 

' All those,' said Henry, ' who, in an bumble 
and teachable spirit open the sacred volume, will, 
I am confident, receive the declarations of revela- 
tion, in their plain unrestrained meaning, and 
thereby be made wise unto salvation. Surety no 
declaration can be more simple, than that this 
book was "written for our learning, that we, 
through patience and comfort of the Scriptures, 
might have hope." And, Sir, if debarred the pe- 
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rusal or them, how can we have either comfort or 
hope?* 

' Why,' exclaimed Father Martin, ' you grow 
more intolerable every day. But waving this ar- 
gument, and admitting you may read the Bible, 
but with some restrictions, will you be directed by 
me, and perform the penance I enjoined the other 
day!' 

' No, Sir, this blessed book shall be my only 
guide, and it forbids the worshipping of angels, or 
any created being. I am directed by an apostle 
to " let no mi'.n beguile ma of my reward, in a 
voluntary humility and worshipping of angels." 
The Saviour has said, " I am the way, the truth, 
and the life, no man Cometh unto the Father hut 
by me." And Si. Paul tells us, " There is one 
God, and one Mediator between God and man, 
the man Christ Jesus." — ' 

' Sir,' interrupted the priest with passion, ' you 
cannot be ignorant of the distinction made in our 
catechism on this subject.' 

'But who can comprehend the distinction V 
replied Henry, ' encumbered as it is by philosophi- 
cal argument. Certainly not children, nor even 
this young man ; nay, among your own Doctors, 
it has never yet been clearly defined. What a 
dangerous error, and awful delusion does this lead 
to!' 

' Stop, Sir,' said Father Martin, ■ I will not 
pollute my senses by listening longer to your im- 
piety. I would willingly lead you back to the 
truth, but my Christian counsel is disregarded, 
you are contumacious. I must excommunicate, 
and deprive you of the rites of the church.' 

' That is not in your power,' replied Henry j 
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' thank Heaven, we live in a land where liberty of 
conscience is unshackled by the terrors of ecclesi- 
astical tyranny ; and as long as I am enabled, 
through grace, to live close to the words of Scrip- 
ture, I shall have the witness of the Spirit, the 
privilege of the true Christian Church, of which 
all the persecution of man cannot deprive me.' 

Pat listened in astonishment to the bold manner 
with which Henry addressed the priest, as he 
remarked, without being at all afraid ; and he 
thought Father Martin made but a poor fight, with 
all his learning. After a short pause, the priest 
said to him, — 

' I command you, on your peril, hold no further 
communication with this heretic, or I shall add 
severely to your penance. And for .you, Sir,' ad- 
dressing Henry, ' your errors will cost you many 
bitter hours in this life, and in the next everlast- 
ing misery.' 

He then pushed Pat off, and followed himself. 

The prescribed week was drawing to a close, 
and the nearer the hour of trial approached, the 
more Henry dreaded it. Though he was deter- 
mined through divine grace to endure suffering 
rather than depart from the truth, yet the idea of 
his mother's and sister's anguish gave him much 
pain. He would sometimes say, 'will they feel 
for me V One, that Is Elizabeth, he was certain 
would sympathize in all bis sorrows. After some 
consideration he addressed the following letter to 
bis father : 

' With feeling's of sincere sorrow, I 
take the only mode of addressing you, my dear, 
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dear lather, that you will permit : and I trust you 
will peruse with attention what I write. 

' Were you convinced that any part of your con- 
duct were in error, would you not be most anxious 
until they were aet right 1 nay, you would be un- 
happy while they continued wrong. Thie is ex- 
actly my case. It pleased the Lord to give me to 
feel, that living in the stale I was in, depending 
on my own works and observances for salvation 1 
should but lose my soul, and be cast away from 
the glories of the heavenly kingdom. For some 
time this was a source of inexpressible unhappi- 
ness. I knew not what to do ; but God, who is 
rich in mercy, and willeth not the death of a sin- 
ner, pointed out in his holy word a way by which 
I might escape impending ruin. ' In perusing 
Scripture I found that comfort my soul panted 
after ; I opened them, weary and heavy laden with 
the burden of sin : but according to his immuta- 
ble promise, when I came to him, the Saviour of 
' mankind gave me rest ; and oh, what would avail 
all the happiness this fleeting world could give, if 
the soul were to be denied an entrance into the 
heavenly kingdom 1 My dearest father, surely it 
is not your intention to banish from his paternal 
house and loved relatives, a son who never wished 
to give you pain. Permit your own unbiassed 
judgment to act ; be not guided by any person ; 
hear me in my own defence — and such is the 
opinion I have of your candour, that I am certain 
you will not only pardon, but say I am right. Will 
you cast off your child for being anxious about his 
everlasting salvation — for endeavouring through 
the mediation of Jesus Christ, to become an heir 
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of glory ? Ah, no ! I cannot think you will act 
thus cruel);. 

' Permit me to evince by my conduct in all the 
relations of life, that however my sentiments in 
religious matters may be changed, I am still de- 
votedly attached to you — still the child of your 
affection ; let me continue to be so ; the perusal 
of this blessed book teaches me to lore, honour, 
and obey my parents in all things temporal. No 
person can be more anxious to do bo than I am ; 
it would be a source of the highest satisfaction to 
my mind, if I could in any way contribute to your 
happiness. 

' My dear father, let me converse on this sub- 
ject with yourself alone — permit your own feel- 
ings and affections to guide you ; I know you will 
not be deaf to the voice of reason — to the plead- 
ings of truth. 

' But do with me what you will, I shall never 
cease to love and honour my dear, dear father, 
and be his roost sincerely affectionate son, 

' Henrt.' 

' Hope deferred maketh the heart sick,' was a 
true remark of the wise man ; for a state of uncer- 
tainty is one of the most distressing that can well 
be imagined. With a considerable degree of 
anxiety did Henry await a reply to his letter ; but 
time rolled on, he received none, and the Sabbath 
morning found him still ignorant of what was to 
be his Tale; and though he felt-deeply the situa- 
tion in which he was plsced, yet as the hour of 
trial approached, he prayed for that divine strength 
and consolation, that alone could support him. 

When (be family were gone to chapel, Henry 
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took the way to his favourite seat in the glen, 
intending to spend an hour in communion with 
his heavenly Father, and offer Him in that his 
natural temple, the adoration he had not an oppor- 
tunity of paying in the society of his church. It 
was now the early part of autumn, and all nature 
seemed to rejoice under the bounties of Provi- 
dence. But Henry aaw not the various beauties 
by which he was surrounded — the turbulent At- 
lantic foaming on an iron shore ; the fields yellow 
unto harvest ; the mountain tops wreathed in mist, 
and the trees and shrubs sparkling with the un- 
absorbed dew. He passed on with downcast eyes 
to bis reading seat ; for 



He remained for some time lost in thought — the 
idea of parting from his family wrung his heart 
with the most poignant anguish ; he tried to ar- 
range his reflections, but in vain. 

' Oh !' he cried in the bitterness of his soul, 
' will nothing satisfy my family, but a renuncia- 
tion of the word of life — nothing but the ruin of 
my soul ; and shall I be base enough, for the 
gratification of a fleeting world, to give up my 
hopes of everlasting life? — I cannot, dare not do 
so. But what is the alternative T I shall be cast 
friendless upon the world — torn from home and 
its beloved inmates ; oh, must I leave all those 
dear, dear beings, and enter a false, deceitful 
world V 

Tears prevented farther utterance, and some 
moments of excessive weeping followed, during 
which he was incapable of consolation. After a 
little he looked on the volume of inspiration that 
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la; on a bank Dear him, and the words of the sink- 
ing apostle, ' Lord save one, I perish,' were brought 
with power to his mind : — a ray of divine light 
illumined his soul. He dried up his tears, and 
opening his Bible, sought for soriie of those pre- 
cious promises addressed to those who are walk- 
ing in the deep waters of affliction, he was ena- 
bled to turn up the following : * Mao is born unto 
trouble as the sparks fly upward. — All who live 
godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution. — 
Blessed is the man, O Lord, whom thou chasten- 
elh, and teachest him out of thy law. — Fear none 
of these things which ye shall suffer, but be faith- 
ful unto death. — Let not your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be afraid; ye believe in God, believe 
also in me.' In a short time Henry's mind waa 
brought into a state of comparative tranquillity. 
He could address the throne of grace, and pour 
his sorrows into the compassionate ear of Omnipo- 
tence, supplicating strength and patience in the 
hour of trial. In alternate reading and prayer he 
passed some hours, and then returned to the cas- 
tle, resigned to meet whatever the good providence 
of God should appoint. As he had no answer to 
his letter, meditated another, when the priest en- 
tered his chamber, and desired to know whether 
he had abjured his errors, and would submit to 
the discipline of the holy church T 

' Has my father charged you with this commis- 
sion, Sir?' replied Henry. 

' Have not I, the minister of God,' said the 
priest with asperity, ' full authority to question my 
flock without control V 

' If you are the bearer of any message from my 
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father,' answered Henry, ' speak, Sir, and you 
shall have my reply,' 

' Young man,' returned the priest, with diffi- 
culty subduing his passion, ' know that I am 
directed by my friend, Mr- Ellmer, to ascertain 
whether you will recant those erroneous opinions, 
and also how you first imbibed them.' 

' I have written to my father,' said Henry, ' and 
supposed he would have replied, or permitted me 
to see him ; he knows my determination, and 
could I converse with him, 1 can explain my sen- 
timents more fully than to any other.' 

'Then, Sir, you will not submit; is this the 
answer I am to bring to my friend V 

' If by submission,' replied Henry, ' yon mean 
that I should follow your directions, given a week 
since, I cannot do so. I wish to see my father, 
and reason with him ; he is not so harsh — so un- 
forgiving as you would represent him.' 

' I am certain my friend will not condescend to 
argue with a contumacious boy,' said Father Mar- 
tin, scornfully; 'he has deputed me to show yod 
the errors you have fallen into, and bring you back 
to the truth.' 

' II would be unavailing, Sir,' relumed Henry, 
' to enter into disputation ; you will not listen to 
the truth as contained in this book ; I wish to see 
my father, or if he will be so kind as to answer 
my letter ; — hut of this be assured, that with him 
only, will I enter into any particular explanation.' 

The patience of Father Martin was quite ex- 
hausted, and with a countenance inflamed by rage, 
he replied, 

' Then, as a minister of the only true church, I 
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most do my duty, and cut off from her com- 
munion, a heretical and corrupt branch.' 

He began to repeat the anathema used by the 
Romish Church. on such occasions, but was inter- 
rupted by Henry's saying, 

' Slop, Sir, recollect I am in my father's house, 
which is not a proper place for such blasphemy; 
neither shall I listen to it ;' — then leaving the 
chamber he walked into the fields. What his 
feelings at this time were, it would be difficult to 
describe. But that Divine Being whom he was 
endeavouring to serve, did not abandon him in 
this hour of distress ; he composed his distracted 
ideas, and resolved to see his father, and know 
whether he would really be deaf to the entreaties 
of his child. On returning to the house he sent a 
servant to request his father would see him for a 
few moments alone. The man immediately re- 
turned, saying, his master would not hold farther 
intercourse with him. 

Henry, much affected, went to his chamber, and 
wrote the following note : 

■ My dearest Father, 

' I addressed a letter to you a few 
days since, explaining the motives which actuate 
my conduct ; as you will not permit me to see you, 
I have no other mode of making my sentiments 
known. Oh, my father, read it, and let me have 
a reply ; surely you will not be deaf to the voice 
of reason — to the pleadings of natural affection — 
be not influenced by any person to banish your 
child', at least without hearing him justify his con- 
duct ; my dear father, see me for a few moments — 
hear me promise to be the most dutiful, the most 
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affectionate of children ; but do not require me to 
deny the faith of the Lord Jesus Christ — leave 
me at liberty to worship him in that way which 
Scripture, reason, and an awakened conscience, 
point out to be most acceptable to the Deity. Id 
all other matters I will be your obedient son. 

' Reject not, my dear, dear father, this last re- 
quest of your affectionate and afflicted 

' Henry.' 



CHAPTER V. 



Nioht came on, and Henry received no reply 
to his note ; and alter remaining up much longer 
than usual, he retired to rest with a heart over- 
charged with grief; for in addition to his other 
afflictions, his mother had not come to see him for 
two days. Under such circumstances, to sleep 
was impossible ; he spent the night in alternate 
weeping and prayer. At times passages of holy 
Scripture recurred to him, and he recollected it 
was written, ' The brother shall deliver up tbe 
brother to death, and the father the child ; and 
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ye shall be haled of all men for my name's rake ; 
but he that endureth to the end shall be saved.' 

He arose with the dawn, and went to his seat 
in the glen ; be took out the Bible to read, but 
could not arrange a single idea ; his eyes wander* 
ed over the pages, while his heart was mourning 
over the separation that must soon ensue, between 
him and all he loved on earth. ' My dear parents 
and sisters,' he said, ' am I to be torn away from 
you, perhaps forever, thrown upon the world, and 
not have whejewith to support nature t O can 
the Lord require this bitter sacrifice t He will 
not require more than human nature can perform 
— more than I can da I will return, submit to 
my father, and live happy in tbe bosom of my 
family.' 

When tbe mind is exercised by some severe 
trial, the arch enemy of mankind puts forth all his 
powers to turn the soul from dependence upon the 
Rock of Ages, to lying vanities and creature com- 
fort It was by his agency the suggestion pre- 
sented itself to Henry, that he might temporise 
with our Saviour : or in other words, try to recon- 
cile the services of God and the world — that he 
might in private study Scripture, and in exterior, 
conform to tbe will of his father. Full of this 
idea he was returning to put it into execution, but 
reflecting it was yet too early to see his father, he 
retraced his steps, and prolonged his walk to the 
summit of the mountain. Upon more mature de- 
liberation of the plan he was about to pursue, 
the divine monitor, that ' still, small voice' within 
as, whispered all was not right Recalled thus to 
> a sense of his danger, he threw himself on his 
knees, exclaiming, 'Lord, what wih thou have 
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me to do T Leave me not, neither forsake me, 
O my God.' While he remained in the posture 
of prayer, the following portions of Scripture were 
brought to his memory : ■ He that loveth father 
and mother more than me, is not worthy of me.' 
' In the world ye shall have tribulation : but be of 
good cheer; I have overcome the world.' 'Bless- 
ed are they which are persecuted Tor righteousness 
sake ; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.' ' Cast 
thy burden upon the Lord, and he shall sustain 
thee : but though he cause grief, yet will he have 
compassion according to the multitude of his mer- 
cies.' He arose, humbled in the dust for his re- 
bellious thoughts, grateful to God for his escape, 
and resolved to endure any tribulation rather than 
give op the blessed hope of everlasting life which 
he had been taught by a diligent perusal of holy 

On his return, he encountered Pat going to his 
morning's occupation, digging potatoes. 

' Well, Mr. Henry,' said he, ' sure enough one 
would think there was something pleasant in this 
lonesome place ; sure, Sir, it was time enough for 
you to rise this two hours.' 

' Then, Pat, it seems you are not fond of early 

' No, indeed, Sir, if I could help it, sorra bit of 
me would rise till it was far in the day.' 

' Yet,' said Henry, ' it is more healthful to get 
up early, and the contrary is a sinful practice.' 

* Sinful,' repeated Pat with astonishment ; ' my- 
self never heard it was a ain to be in bed ; but 
where did you learn this Mr. Henry?' 

' In the Bible, Pat.' 

* Now, Mr. Henry, von ire joking me, you say 
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it is the Word of God, and sure, Sir, he is too 
great to think about whether the likes of me lies 
in bed or not.' 

' I should be sorry Pat, to mislead you in any 
point, or to assert a falsehood — though the Lord of 
heaven and earth d welleth in the regions of bless- 
edness above all, yet he hath respect unto the 
meanest part of the creation, not even a sparrow 
can fall to the ground without his permission. — 
He tells as that " an idle soul shall suffer hunger," 
and " drowsiness shall clothe a man with rage." ' 

' That's wonderful ; I never thought it was a 
sin to stay in bed, Mr. Henry.' 

' You mistake me, Pat ; to take natural rest is 
not forbidden, but the over indulgence of any 
gratification ever so innocent is wrong ; now, do 
you say your prayers before going to work in the 
morning V 

' I don't have time, Sir, only to bless myself.' 

' Here lies one part of the sin, Pat ; you neglect 
a duty commanded by the Lord, because you con- 
sume the time appointed for it in sloth.' 

' Sure, Sir, Father Martin wouldn't blame me, 
if I bless myself, and say the cross of Christ about 
me, in the morning, and my prayers at night, it 
will do very well.' 

' We are commanded to worship the Lord in 
the morning, as well as in the evening ; and Pat, 
how can you expect to be preserved from danger, 
if you do not beg his blessing before you begin 
the labour of the day — sloth deprives us of those 
moments we should devote to the worship of God, 
so we rush into the world with all its temptations, 
unprepared to resist them, therefore it generally 
happens that we fall into sin.' 
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' Well now, Mr. Henry, this is wonderful ; I 
never heard the likea before.' 

' Pat, the Word of God teaches those things you 
call wonderful, and if the priest is not at the trou- 
ble of telling you what is right, it does not fallow 
that it is new or extraordinary ; be seems not to 
mind what you do, except that he prohibits the 
Bible.' 

' He's very exact, Sir, about hearing mass, con- 
fession, and paying our dues — be never forgets 
this ; but as for a little divarsion, he doesn't hin- 
der us. But, Mr. Henry, he was in a great pas- 
sion yesterday after mass ; he talked about new 
religions, and cursed any body that would be wan- 
dering from the true church; and said that be 
would make a living example of them all the days 
of their life, and after. Oh, Sir, if you saw the 
ways, the master and the ladies looked like as if 
they were crying ; and the men drew back, and 
the women blessed themselves — it was wonder- 
ful, Sir, so it was.' 

Henry was well aware what the priest meant by 
this harangue, but made no reply. Pat coo- 

' Sure, Mr. Henry, it wasn't you he was talking 
of, it can't be he'd curse you, Sir.' 

' While in the path of duty I care not ; but, 
Pat, I think it were better. I left (he country; 
then all this sin and blasphemy would cease.' 

'Ah, Sir, sure you won't: and where would 
you go to, and what would I do after you V Pal's 
emotion prevented further utterance, he drew the 
back of his hand over his eyes to brush away tho 
falling tears. 

In the course of that morning the priest came 
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to Henry's chamber and desired to know whether 
he still persisted in opposing the will of the church, 
and bis father's wishes ; and on Henry's asking 
what would be the result, Father Martin informed 
him Mr. Ellmer would see him no more, banish, 
disinherit, and forbid him all further intercourse 
with the family. When Henry could acquire 
composure, he said, 

' Is it possible my father will thus cast off his 
child, 'tis so contrary to his usual tenderness — 
oh, no, no, he will not, could not do so.' 

' Then you suppose,' answered Father Martin, 
' I am not speaking truth — monstrous assertion.' 

* I know not what to think, what to do,' cried 
Henry in an agony. 

' The way is plain,' returned the priest — ' Sub- 
mit to the church, and you will be reconciled to 
Jour father — choose whether you will be a penny- 
ess outcast, or live in comfort with your family.' 

' Tempt me not,' said Henry, ' my choice is 
already made, may the divine influence of the 
Lord enable me to persevere.' 

' You will need some support, but the Lord 
approves not of heresy ; look not upwards for that 
assistance.' 

' I will say of the Lord, he is my refuge and my 
fortress, my God : in him will I trust,' said Henry, 
turning to the passage in the 91st psalm. 

'See,' answered the priest, 'the benefit igno- 
rant people make of the Bible, even wresting its 
contents to their own destruction.' 

' Rather say,' returned Henry, ' that it is thus 
those who love God and endeavour to serve him 
in spirit and in truth, can apply those precious 
promises to their great and endless comfort.' 
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' This » all hypocritical cant,' said the priest, 
* the rhapsody of a twaddling itinerant, which oc- 
cupation, [ suppose, you mean to assume.' 

' Would to God,' replied Henry, ' that all the 
ministers of the Church of Rome, were as much 
devoted to the service of the Lord, as those Chris- 
tians you' attempt to vilify.' 

' I knew yon would be one,' said Father Mar- 
tin, ' and it will add much to your popularity, to 
hear some one with a sonorous twang pronounce, 
that the son of Mr. Ellmer of Castle Kilmer, in 

the county of , will hold forth in brother such 

a one's barn on a certain night.' 

A glow of indignation overspread Henry's coun- 
tenance, and he was about to reply sharply, but 
the admonition of the apostle, * be courteous : not 
rendering evil for evil, or railing for railing,' com- 
ing to his recollection, he replied, 

' I am certain, Sir, whatever my father directed 
you to say, he would not permit insult, and I will 
not remain to hear a repetition of it.' 

And he left the room, shutting the door after 
him. Father Martin continued walking back and 
forward a few moments, talking to himself at in- 
tervals, thus : — 

'Very heroic — high spirited Milesian blood 
but this young wanderer from the church, — 
this Biblical, must be humbled — he will then sub- 
mit but will his doing so answer my purpose ? 

no, no, delays are dangerous — Mr. Ellmer is 

inclined to be lenient, this will not do. — ' 

He then continued without interruption, 

' Active measures must be resorted to, whoso- 
ever obeyeth not the church, or gainsayeth the 
constitutions of the pope, is an heretic, and shall 
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be treated as such. If this spirit of apostacy 
creeps into the country, the result may be danger- 
ous — I must bestir myself — not a Bible shall 
remain in the parish, for all heresies arise from 
reading it.' 

On the priest's return home he met Pat, who 
taking off his hat, was passing on, until arrested 
by his Reverence with, 

' Stop, you sir, have you been reading the Bible 

' Is it me, Sir V answered Pat, ' sure you know, 
Sir, sorra word I can read good or bad. 1 

' Listening to it, I mean ; come, Sir, do not 
equivocate." 

1 What's that, your Reverence V asked Pat, 
wishing to avoid a direct reply. 

' Take care how you tell a He,' pried the priest. 

' No Sir, I'll tell no lies with the help of God.' 

' Never listen to any one reading that book 
again, or you shall remember it all the days yon 

' Never dread, your Reverence,' 

' Said Pat, and walked on, rejoiced he had got 
off so well ; and when out of the priest's hearing, 
he began to give inference to his thoughts aloud 
while going along a thick hedge. On getting in- 
to the next field he started on meeting Elizabeth 
Ellmer, who said to him, 

' What is become of your companion, Pat, who 
were you talking to?' 

' Is it me, Miss ? sorra one was with me bar- 
ring the dog.' 

'And do you converse with your dog! you 
mentioned my brother's name, and some other 
person.' 
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' Well, Miss, bat you can hear keen ; I didn't 
know any one was near me, and I was thinking of 
poor Mr. Henry, and that only for my gabby tongue, 
Father Martin would never know a word of that 
book he's after making aucb a mortal rout about.' 

* I am surprised, Pat, that you who appear so 
much attached to my brother, would in any way 
injure him.' 

' Easy, Miss, and I'll tell you how it was ; Fa- 
ther Martin took me at a short, dont't blame me 
until you hear ail.' 

He then gave a prolix account of the matter, 
with all the says I's and says he's. Elizabeth told 
him to convey a note she handed him, to her 
brother ; and he said, 

' Sure enough, Miss, and that I will. I'd go to 
Bottamy Bay, to the end of the world, and farther, 
to carve you or Mr. Henry ; aud let me see, will 
Father Martin take me at a short again.' 

Elizabeth was unhappy during the time of her 
brother's confinement, but, interdicted by her fa- 
ther's directions, she dare not go to him ; she had 
written two or three notes, but felt afraid to trust 
them to servants, lest they might fall into her 
father's hands ; for though they contained only ex- 
pressions of affection and solicitude, yet she would 
not wish them to be seen. It was a source of real 
affliction to her, that Mrs. Martha and the priest 
were so hostile to Henry, for she apprehended it 
was through their interference her father treated 
him so harshly. She regretted that her brother 
had departed from their faith, but she was not a 
bigot ; she loved him with the most ardent affec- 
tion, and thought that still they might live happily 
together ; she perceived that Henry, who had ia 
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early youth been somewhat haughty and passion- 
ate, had now conquered those disagreeable quali- 
ties. Elizabeth had yet to learn, that the sincere 
follower of Christ, endeavours, through grace, to 
subdue the natural propensities which oppose 
themselves to bis holy religion, so that he may be 
meek and lowly, like his blessed Master. 

When Henry left the priest's presence, all his 
composure vanished ; he walked up and down the 
chamber, incapable of thought. The dreaded 
time was arrived, when he must either be an alien 
to his father's house, or again be reconciled to the 
errors he had forsaken. As Father Martin had 
said, the way was plain ; .and he could now evince 
whether the principles he professed were stable, 
whether he bad not received the seed in stony 
places : such, we are told, * Having no root in 
themselves, twit dureth for a while : for when 
tribulation or persecution ariseth because of the 
world, by and by they are ofTended.' 

When the first violence of anguish had a little 
subsided, Henry experienced the truth of a remark 
made by a judicious writer, 

' That misery, which, when we first plunge in- 
to it, seems, all darkness, is gradually enlightened 
by some divine ray.' 

He looked up to that Divine Being, who can 
bless, when all the world have forsaken us. He 
called on the Lord, and our merciful Saviour 
heard him from his holy habitation, calmed the 
tumult of his mind, enduing him with hope, and 
resignation to the righteous dispensations of Hea- 

Henry resolved to leave his father's house be- 
fore he was commanded to do so ; reflecting that 
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it would save his parent a moat afflicting scene, 
and preserve himself from a trying temptation. 
He bad finished (he promised narrative for Eliza- 
beth, which he now made up into a packet, en- 
closing a small Bible with it. He wrote to hia 
father calmly and respectfully, stating his reasons 
for the step he was about to take. To his mother 
he wrote a long feeling and affectionate letter, 
which he thus concluded : 

' You will not, my beloved mother, though yoiir 
Henry be far from his native home, cease to think 
of, and pray for him — never be induced by the 
solicitations of any person, to withdraw your affec- 
tion from a son, who will not cease to love you, 
and whose .only offence is, that he feels anxious 
for his everlasting salvation. — Though it has been 
foretold that parents sbalt deliver up their children 
to death ; yet have I a sweet hope that my dear- 
est mother will not cease to bless her child and to 
beg of Heaven to watch over, and protect him, in 
that world of trial and temptation he is obliged to 
enter, friendless and alone. But no, I am not 
alone, for the Lord has promised to be with those 
that love and serve him. 

' I trust, my dear mother, our separation will 
not be long — my father, when his present dis- 
pleasure abates, will see this matter with his usual 
good sense. I may be wrong in thinking he is 
not now acting by the dictates of his own bosom- 
There are, I fear, some, whose minds, not imbued 
by Christian charity, do me disservice, for I have 
not been permitted to see my father. May the 
Judge of all hearts forgive them. Time was when 
my proud spirit would have called down impreca- 
tions on their heads. But blessed be God, He 
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has taught me by his holy word, that if I forgive 
not men their trespasses, neither can I expect for- 
giveness for my manifold offences. Farewell a 
while, my beloved mother, the sweet comforter, 
hope, whispers we meet again and in peace. Pray 
for me through our one and only Mediator Christ 
Jesus, that he may bo guide- us in this life that at 
the last we may be found meet to be inheritors of 
| the kingdom of heaven. This is the sincere de- 
sire of my dearest mother's own dutiful and affec- 
tionate 

* Henry.' 

When he had written short farewell notes to 
Mrs. Martha and Caroline, and put up a few 
necessary articles, it was late ; be threw himself 
on a bed to take a few hours repose. For some 
time sleep did not visit his pillow. The step he 
had resolved on taking was important, though 
necessary to his eternal welfare ; and one which, 
perhaps, the command of his father would next 
day oblige him to. It was a bitter affliction to 
leave his home, and those most dear to him on 
earth — but it was a sacrifice demanded of a Chris- 
tian peculiarly circumstanced as he was. At 
length he sunk into repose, and awaking with the 
dawn, he placed the letters for his father, aunt, 
and sister on the table, and taking up the parcel 
he was to carry with him, threw* up the window, 
and without trusting himself with a parting look, 
hurried out of the house, and walking at a quick 
pace, soon lost sight of it among the rising 
grounds. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



The family at the castle were at breakfast on 
that morning when Father Martin entered, and 
took his seat at the table. He was thoughtful, 
and continued the meal in silence, which none of 
the party seemed disposed to break, save Mrs. 
Martha, and she received only monosyllables in 
reply to her remarks. When the meal concluded, 
the Priest requested to speak with Mr. Ellmer, 
and they left the room together. 

' I hope,' said Mrs. Martha, ' Father Martin is 
not unwell ; he was unusually silent this morning.' 

Mrs. Ellmer made a like observation, but with 
a different feeling. Ever alive to the situation of 
her son, she feared this gloom of the Priest in 
some way was connected with him. She desired 
Elizabeth to inquire whether Henry had returned, 
having hoard lie walked out. After a short ab- 
sence, -Elizabeth came back, saying lie was not 
yet come in ; but her voice faltered, and her eyes 
bore evident traces of tears hastily dried up. 

' What is the matter,' exclaimed Mrs. Ellmer, 
* why nil this mystery t My Henry, my child ! 
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whal hu happened to him 1 Speak, I conjure yon ! 
keep me not in this agonizing state of suspense.' 

' My dearest mother, 1 replied Elizabeth, with 
difficulty suppressing her emotion, ' be calm, 
' Henry has — ' she paused a moment, seeking to 
soften the intelligence. 

Mrs. Ellmer wildly added, ' Put an end to him- 
self - is it not so ?' 

' O no, my dear mother,' returned Elizabeth, 
' Ood forbid : but I fear he has left us entirely.' 

' The Lord be praised,' was all Mrs. Ellmer 
could articulate, and sunk back in a swoon. 

The bustle occasioned by this event brought 
Mr. Ellmer and the Priest into the room, and they 
confirmed what Elizabeth had but indistinctly 
heard. In a short time, Mrs. Ellmer recovered, 
and was supported by her daughters to her cham- 
ber. Caroline soon returned, and found the Priest 
in conversation with Mrs. Martha, who said — 

' The first unworthy member of the family. 
Where could he have imbibed these base prin- 
ciples V 

' I cannot say,' replied Father Martin. 

'And to gooff thus clandestinely,' continued 
the old lady, ' did he leave no letter, no message V 

' He left no message,' answered the Priest. 

' But are you sure. Father, he is gone from 
this V resumed Mrs. Martha. 

'Certain, Madam.' 

' Well, that is strange. And he left no letter 
to explain his unaccountable conduct.' 

' You are aware, Mrs. Martha, that I have many 
sources whereby to gain Information-' 

* X know you have, Father, and would not assert 
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any thing on slight grounds. But what a severe 
affliction is this for my poor brother.' 

' Mr. Ellmer, Madam, is endued with great for- 
titude ; he wishes to put the subject out of his 
. recollection, and commands that the name of the 
lost young man may never be mentioned in his 
presence. This is a useful lesson ; you see the 
evil of new opinions, departing from the com- 
mands of the Church — madly presuming to study 
Scripture. I trust there is no more of the wicked 
leaven in this family, — that heretical opinions 
have not spread.' 

' God forbid,' ejaculated Mrs. Martha. * Those 
who have the privilege of your holy and edifying 
conversation, Father Martin, cannot be in error. 
If my brother had kept this boy more at home, 
and in your society, we should not have to deplore 
his dereliction from the faith of our forefathers.' 

Mrs. Ellmer and Elizabeth were not so much 
prejudiced by bigotry. They lamented Henry's 
change of opinion, but did not ait in judgment on 
his errors ; they conversed and wept for some time, 
when Elizabeth prevailed on her mother to lay 
down and rest a little, while she walked out in the 
fields to recruit her spirits before the dinner hour, 
for her father had commanded that Henry's name 
should not be mentioned, nor any sign of sorrow 
appear on his account- 
Elizabeth did not wish to disobey, yet she could 
not forget her brother. She had not walked far 
when she met Pat. 

' O dear, Miss,' said he, ' I was afraid you 
woold'nt come out the day, and I watching you 
since breakfast time.' 
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' For what, Fat ; but do you know any thing of 
Mr. Henry Y 

' Aye, Hiss, God speed biro, and send him a 
safe journey ; but what will we do after him V 

' Can you tell where he is gone lo, Pal V 

' No, Miss, but he came to me this morning at 
day-light, and he looked sorrowful, like one that 
was after crying.' 

' And what did he want with you, Pat V 

' That's what I was going to tell you. Miss. 
" Well, Pal," says he, " when I am gone, see 
Miss Elizabeth, and give her this." " Never fear, 
Sir," says I, — " sorra one, Father Martin or else, 
will see it." ' 

' And what is it he gave yon V asked Elizabeth. 

' Sure here's the very thing, Miss.' And he 

K'led the packet Henry had made up for Eliza- 
h from under his coat. 

She thanked him for his fidelity, and told him 
when she knew any thing of Henry, he should 
hear it. 

Elizabeth remained but a short time in the par- 
lour after dinner, so anxious was she to know the 
contents of Henry's packet. Locked up in her 
chamber she broke the seal, and (be letter for her 
mother first caught her eye. , 

' Dear Henry,' exclaimed she, ' be has not then 
totally given us up. What a comfort this will be 
to my poor mother 1' 

' The next was the following note :— 

' I am unhappy, my dearest Elizabeth, until 
you are out of suspense, with regard to the step I 
shall have taken by the time this reaches you, and 
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which I long since told you must be the cue ; 
but refer you for a particular statement of my senti- 
ments to the narrative that accompanies this. I 
enclose a letter for my mother, which I beg you 
will give her, in the way most consistent with 
existing circumstances. 

' Do not grieve for me, my beloved sister, I 
trust our separation will not be long ; look to the 
Lord for support and strength, in every time of 
need " he giveth liberally ;" believe me, no hu- 
man consolation can be equal to the peace impart- 
ed by heaven : ask in faith, and " you shall re- 
ceive," for the Lord is more willing to hear than 
we to pray. I send the long promised narra- 
tive, accompanied by a Bible. I have endeavour- 
ed to give you a brief view of the events that have 
led to my present state of mind ; it is longer than 
I at first intended, but I think you will not be 
weary of the characters traced by the hand of 
your affectionate brother. 

' I cannot say any thing of my plans at present, 
for they are not defined ; but the Lord in whom I 
firmly trust, will, I have no doubt, direct me for 
the best ; when I am settled in some way yon 
shall hear from me. 

' My dear Elizabeth, do not give way to inordi- 
nate affliction, I am convinced of your affection, 
but the best way of evincing it, is to bear with 
fortitude, the dispensations of Providence. At- 
tend to the health of our dear mother, you know 
the delicacy of her constitution ; while engaged 
in the pleasing offices of affection, think of your 
absent brother, but let your thoughts of me be 
comforted by the idea, that I cannot go where the 
Lord of heaven will not be with, and watch oyer 
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be kept pure in heart, and free from the corrup- 
tions of the world. Farewell, dearest Elizabeth, 
may the God, whom I trust we both serve, bless 
and keep you, and bring us soon to meet in peace, 
is the fervent prayer of your own 

' Henrv.' 

Elizabeth shed many tears while perusing this, 
and for some lime was incapable of delivering her 
mother's letter ; but to commence following her 
brother's advice, she subdued her grief and wail- 
ed on her mother. 

Henry's letter was a balm to the oppressed 
heart of Mrs. Kilmer, torn as it was by a variety 
of contending emotions. Though she could not 
approve of his religious principles, yet she could 
not subdue the feelings of a parent ; — the affec- 
tionate, the dutiful endearments of Henry, were 
ever present to her mind -, and she affirmed that 
since the change in his sentiments on religion, 
those amiable qualities had appeared more promi- 
nent. She thought it extraordinary Henry had 
not wiitten to his father. Elizabeth suggested 
that perhaps he had done so, but the letter might 
have been withheld ; but this Mrs. Elltner would 
not suppose. Elizabeth wished her mother to 
show Henry's letter to her father ; but Mrs. Ell- 
mer said this could not be done, at least for some 
time longer. — Elizabeth, anxious to peruse Hen- 
ry's packet, soon retired to her chamber, locked 
the door, and unfolding a large parcel of papers, 
began to read. 
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THE NARRATIVE. 

In compliance with your request, my dearest 
Elizabeth, I take up my pen to give you an ac- 
count of the events which have led to my present 
frame of mind, and to what you term dereliction 
from the only true church ; whether this appella- 
tion be just will appear in the course of the events 
which I have to detail. 

May the merciful Ruler of heaven and earth 
grant that the perusal of this sketch will be blest to 
my dear sister, that she may thereby be led to inquire 
more earnestly after those things that belong to 
our everlasting salvation. Divest yourself of pre- 
judice, Elizabeth, otherwise we read and bear to 
no purpose ; if we wish to derive benefit, we must 
be open to conviction — not self-opinionated, by a 
bigoted adherence to the tenets of any party, to 
the total exclusion of all others. 

Of the first veara spent at school I have nothing 
to relate, they were spent in study, but with a 
heedless indifference of every object save pleasure, 
which alone occupies the minds of youth, particu- 
larly when under the restraints of a school. 

It was during the last year of my residence 
there, that I imbibed any serious impression, or 
even reflected I had a soul to be saved. 

You Know by my dear father's kindness I was, 
during that time, permitted to make occasional 
excursions round the country; and mis in the 
numerous circle of acquaintance kept up by the 
principal of the school, who is a learned man, mild 
in manner, and extremely scrupulous in attend* 
wee .on the forms of religion, but of its vital truth! 
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he was extremely ignorant; in that place there 
was the splendid semblance of worship, but no 
heart ; the case was gorgeous, but the jewels were 
wanting. 

To one of the ushers, a young man very few 
years my senior, 1 was much attached, and yet we 
were rather of opposite dispositions — he mild, 
kind, forbearing ; and you know, dear Elizabeth, 
1 was passionate, haughty, and impatient — used 
at home to be implicitly obeyed, 1 imagined I 
should be treated with the same deference in all 
places. 

My friend Stafford used all his influence with 
me, to prevail on me to curb my haughtiness of 
disposition, which frequently made my life un- 
happy. By his advice and example, Stafford led 
me insensibly to the study of more serious and im- 
proving works than it was my custom to peruse. 
My friend's mind was well cultivated, and he im- 
parted to me every thing I would learn, omitting 
no opportunity of impressing on my mind the 
beauties and the excellency of virtue; but of any 
principle beyond, or higher than morality, poor 
Stafford had not an idea, and his pupil, alas ! still 
less. We were warmly attached to the com- 
munion of the Romish church, and conceived that 
in attending the ceremonies prescribed by its 
ritual, we did all that was necessary to our eter- 
nal salvation. 

Stafford was extremely delicate, liable to catch 
heavy colds, which uswlly attacked his lungs ; 
the confinement of a school-room was prejudicial 
to his health, but his subsistence depended on, 
and obliged him to continue in it. 

During my last year's residence at the school, 
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whtm I made excursions for a week or ten days, 
Stafford would sometimes accompany me, and we 
spent the time agreeably, inspecting tlie remains 
of former splendour, scattered around in our ' em- 
erald isle.' We visited the ruins of castles, mon- 
asteries, and churches, tracing their history, and 
the traditionary legends of each. 

In one of these rambles, in the early part of 
summer, we went much farther from home than 
usual, and came to a part of the country so pic- 
turesque, that we resolved to stay a few days there, 
and fixed our residence in a village romantically 
situated in a valley, on the banks of a noble river. 
From this place we meant to walk every day so far 
as that we might be able to return in the evening. 
I will not attempt a description of the natural 
beauties of this country; though in my memoran- 
dums I find very elaborate ones, let it suffice that 
it possessed all the advantages of wood and water, 
bill and date. 

In a valley not far from the village, and on the 
banks of a small circular lake, stand the ruins of 
a church and vaults, that appear to have belonged 
to a monastery. Around this lovely, placid basin, 
the hills rise in conical forms, some covered by 
tillage, and others by copse-wood. Between those 
hills the river is seen rolling majestically along, 
amid nerd nut fields'and groves, Until lost in the 
mist of distance. 

Stafford was pleased with scenes so retired, and 
I also found myself attached to any pursuit agree- 
able to him. We were sitting one evening on a 
tomb-stone, trying to decypher some ancient char- 
acters. Finding we could not accomplish it, Staf- 
ford, who had Gray's poems in his hand, said, 
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' How well does this scene harmonize with the 
sentiments of the poet, 

< Far from the mnrtdinj crowd 'i Ignoble strife, 



'And would you,' I replied, 'wish to live in 
solitude, wasting the prime of life in dullness and 
apathy V 

' My dear Ellmer,' returned Stafford, ' what do 
you term apathy T do you think it is the result of 
retirement V 

' I know not, Stafford, but at our time of life, it 
would be most tiresome. Why not at once enter 
a monastery V 

' I am not of the same opinion, Henry ; though 
I approve of a rural life, I should not like one of 
total seclusion ; a limited circle of acquaintance is 
necessary to our happiness — a life of retirement 
need not be one of apathy, 



I could perform my duly to God and my neigh- 
bour, thereby furthering myself in the way to ever- 
lasting salvation.' 

' Come, come, Stafford,' interrupted I, ' you are 
becoming loo sombre.' 

' No, my friend,' replied he, ' not more than 
usual. I have been impressed while silting here, 
with the certainty of the brevity of time, and the 
precarious nature of our existence, and feel — ' 

' You feel hypochondriac,' I exclaimed, ' Coine, 
let us away ; you are fatigued, and require rest.' 
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* Stay, my dear Ellmer,' resumed he, ' allow 
me a few moments to pa; adoration to Heaven, 
this was once the temple where the sublime mys- 
teries of our holy religion were offered up ; if yon 
do not wish to join me, wait a short time, while [ 
repeat the service to the Virgin - it may be long 
ere I enjoy the same opportunity, if I (Tver do.' 

Tears glistened- in Stafford's eyes while he 
spoke. Finding it would be useless to coDtend, 
and not feeling any inclination for prayer, I walk- 
ed to the other side of the ruin, meditating on this 
sudden change in my friend ; for, though never 
possessed of high spirits, he was not usually gloomy. 
We had taken a very long walk that day, which I 
feared was too much for his delicate constitution. 
While admiring the architecture of an almost 
dilapidated window, t was joined by a young gen- 
tleman of pleasing appearance, who accosted me 
with the usual observation, the fineness of the 
evening, &c. 

' You appear to admire the workmanship of that 
window, Sir,' said he. ' 

1 It is very fine,' I replied, ' what a pity it has 
not escaped the hand of destruction.' - 

1 What,' said the stranger, ' can guard against 
the ravages of time — the great leveller of all the 
works of art and nature 1 Here are mementos 
without number, of the insufficiency of human 
care and foresight.' 

He was proceeding to illustrate the remark as 
we walked to where Stafford knelt, when a deap 
groan interrupted him. 1 flew to my friend, and 
found him lying in a state of insensibility ; I raised 
him in my arms, the stranger brought water from 
the lake, and bathed Stafford's temples ; he soon . 
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recovered, and in a short time appeared able to 
return to the village. 

The stranger hearing we had so far to walk, re- 
quested in a manner so attentive and polite, that we 
would rest a short time at his house, which lay 
almost in our way, that we agreed to do bo ; and 
supporting Stafford betwixt us, we left the valley. 

' I believe, Ellmer,' said Stafford, ' you were 
right ; the walk «f this day has been too much for 
me, I have never felt fatigue so much, and am 
distressed at the trouble this gentleman has had.' 

' I am happy,' replied the stranger, ' lo have 
had it in my power lo render assistance ; it is a 
claim which one Human being has on another, 
and as you appear to be travellers, you have a 
double title to attention.' 

I mentioned the events that led us to this part 
of the country, and learned from him that his 
name was Neville, and his residence a short way 
from where he met us. Stafford did not join in 
the conversation ; he seemed unwell. 

After crossing a few fields, we arrived at an 
avenue, shaded by a thorn hedge, intermingled 
with wild honeysuckle in full blow, whose fra- 
grance was wafted on the evening breeze. This 
terminated in a small lawn, where stood a neat 
cottage, covered with roses and evergreens. The 
entrance door stood open, and we entered without 
meeting any person. Neville proceeded to the 
drau i rig-room, where were two ladies, whom he 
introduced as his mother and sister. Mrs. Neville 
received ns with much affability, and having heard 
of Stafford's illness, ordered tea, which beverage 
seemed to renovate him a little. Still he was 
faint and low spirited. When Neville learned the 
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extent of oar walk, he said it was not surprising 
we should be fatigued, as it was nearly seren miles. 

'Which at this season of the year,' remarked 
Mrs. Neville, ' is too far.' 

' I do not mind it ;' was my reply, ' we had not 
intended going so far, but were led impercep- 
tibly on by the beauty of the scenery.' 

'This remark,' said Neville, ' may be applied 
to many pursuits ; and, alas, numbers find not out 
their error until too late to rectify it In the pre- 
sent instance I hope Mr. Stafford will not suffer.' 

' I trust so,' replied Stafford, mournfully, ' and 
I am resolved not to put my too delicate frame to 
such trials again.' 

'This book,' said Neville, presenting Gray's 
works, ' is yours, I presume, Mr. Stafford.' 

' Yes,' answered I, ' we were reading die Elegy 
before you came up.' 

'It is a beautiful poem,' continued Neville, 
' and quite appropriate to our scenery.' 

' In England, 1 said Mrs. Neville, who appeared 
to be a native of that country, ' the tombs of the 
lower order are more corresponding to Gray's 
description ; there we may see many 

" Willi uncoulli rby men, ud ibapcleM Kulplure itek'i ;" 

our humble friends in this island have not so poeti- 
cal a taste.' 

' Yet, ma'am,' replied Stafford, ' even among 
- the wild Irish, we have illustrations of the poet's 
fancy ; may we not in every country see — 
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' Tbe latter part of your quotation,' said Ne- 
ville, ' ia not bo frequent ; in general (he inscrip- 
tions begin or end with " Hare mercy on the 
soul," or, " Pray for the soul." I am at a loss to 
find out how these words can be a preparation for 
death.' 

Stafford looked at me with an expression which 
seemed to say, we bare not got into the society of 
our holy religion. He replied, 

' Tbere is a stanza in this poem, that I think 
may be illustrated in every village around us. 

' Bui knowledge to their ayes her ample page, 
' Rich with tha-apoHa oftlme, did ne'er unrol ; 
' Chill pennry reprwaed ihelr noUe ngo, 
' And froze the genial current of the aoul." 

1 This picture it must be allowed,' I answered, 
' is but too true ; the oppressed natives of oar 
country have not (he means of acquiring know- 
ledge.' 

' How call you them oppressed V asked Neville, 
' do we not live under a most mild and equitable 
government? are not the rights of tbe meanest 
subject protected 1 no, my dear sir, but they will 
not learn ; the sources of knowledge gratuitously 
offered, they, or their teachers for them, reject 
with indignation.' 

' I am not aware,' said Stafford, ' to what you 
allude, Mr. Neville.' ' 

' I mean, Sir, the knowledge that most con- 
cerns us, mortal and immortal creatures ; , the 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, which is freely 
offered to all, and alas, accepted by comparatively 
few.' 

I looked at my friend, as if to say, 'tis time for 
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us to go ; and as our reply could not have been 
agreeable, we were silent. This 1 suppose was 
observed by Neville, who changed the current of 
our reflections, by requesting his sister would give 
■us some music. She played and sung, in which 
she was joined by her brother most pleasingly. 
A beautiful ballad to one of our national airs, 
delighted us, particularly Stafford, who was much 
affected by this stanza : 



' And Uilnk 'twould Ind to gome bright 1>]« or nit.' 

' How leelinp, how expressive are those lines !' 
exclaimed Stafford, ' Who would not wish to ar- 
rive at '.' that bright isle of rest V ' 

' Are you so soon wearied of the Emerald Isle V 
asked Mrs. Neville. 

' I have had sufficient experience, ma'am, to 
cause me to sigh for the happy isle of the poet.' 

' There is but one place, where that ever can 
be realized in its full extent,' said Neville. 

'And where is that T asked Stafford earnestly. 

' The regions of immortal glory,' replied Ne- 
ville, ' the presence of our Lord and Saviour in 
beaven ; we are told that in his presence is ful- 
ness of joy, and at his right hand ate pleasures 
forevermore.' 

Neville seemed so much in earnest, so anima- 
ted, that though chagrined, both Stafford aud I 
were interested ; my friend said— 

'Then, Mr. Neville, yon do not think there is 
ob earth a place of rest, such as the poet fancied.' 

' I am far from saying,' replied he, ' that there 
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may not be much comfort and enjoyment in this 
world, but no perfect rest; the moat promising 
joys have an end, and are fitful as the face of an 
April day ; a talented writer, contrasting this and 
the next world, eaya : — 

'Han, if some nutdsnjny dellgbl Inspire, 
' Till! dread to low II dump* trie rising fire ; 
' But there, whntrver (ood iheaoul employ, 
' Tbe thoucht Itail 'III aiaraal crawiM Iba Jar-' 

' This earth never was destined to be our rest, 
here we have no continuing city, but we seek one 
to come, whose builder and maker is the Lord.' 

Stafford appeared uneasy, and I proposed retir- 
ing, as it was now late; our kind entertainers 
sent their car to take us, and hoped they should 
see us frequently during our stay in tbe country. 



CHAPTER VII. 






The night was fine, but the dew very heavy, 
and though Stafford by the attention of the Ne- 
villes, was well wrapped up, yet he caught a bad 
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Cold. When we got to our lodgings, he said to 
me :■ — 

* The Nevilles seem agreeable people, very hos- 
pitable, but I perceive they do not profess our holy 
faith.' 

' From the remarks of Mr. Neville, I presume 
not,' replied I ; ' but as our stay here cannot be 
long, their society may be pleasant, and their sen- 
timents will not) I trust, unsettle our faith.' 

' Why, Ellmer, should you suppose they could T 
Is not our'* the only true church T But, perhaps, 
the less we associate with them the better.' 

' Surely,' said I, ' whatever their religious opin- 
ions may be, they will not obtrude them ; common 
politeness demands this.' 

' In conversing on the most trivial subjects, 
Ellmer, difference of sentiment will arise ; this 
leads to argument, and though we have the side 
of truth, still, doubts are apt to crowd on Ihe tnind, 
that for a time may disturb, and ultimately injure 
the cause of true religion. And if we once begin 
to wander, 'tis hard to say what the end may be.' 

' This will not be our case, Stafford. In a day 
or two we shall leave this country, and perhaps, 
never see these people more.' 

My friend shook his head in an incredulous 
manner, and we separated for the night. He was 
fatigued, and in low spirits ; but I hoped the 
night's rest would restore him. In this I was dis- 
appointed ; he had no sleep, and next morning I 
found him very ill. I mentioned a physician, but 
he would uot hear of it, saying 'that quietness for 
a day or two would restore him ; it was only a 
cold, and the effects of fatigue. 

During the morning, a servant came from the 
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cottage, to inquire for Stafford. The answer sent 
by liim brought Neville to oar lodgings shortly 
after. He remained with m for some time, and 
on taking leave, said he would return in the eve- 
ning, which he did, and with him a servant, bear- 
ing man; cordials, and delicacies, that Mrs. Ne- 
ville thought would be grateful to Stafford. 

Neville and I had much conversation, during 
which he did not introduce any of his peculiar 
opinions. He was well informed on every subject, 
bis manner so mild and gentleman-like, that I felt 
quite pleased with him. Stafford had some rest 
in the day, so that he spoke a little to us. 

' Your remark of last nighl,' said he to Neville, 
' is, 1 fear, too true ; pleasure frequently leads to 
lengths, the result of which we may have cause to 

' In your case,' replied Neville, ' I hope it will 
not be followed by unpleasant consequences. It 
is natural for the lovers of rural .scenery to explore 
their beauties ; but, my dear Sir, we should en- 
deavour to moderate our desires, even in pursuits 
as harmless as this ; otherwise they may partake 
of that moral malady which more or Jess pervades 
the human species.' 

' What malady do you mean V asked Stafford. 

'That which we derive from our first parents, 
Sir,' replied Neville. 

' You will not say,' I observed, ' that a pursuit 
so laudable as that we have been engaged in, par- 
takes in any degree of sin.' 

■ I shall reply to your question,' said Neville, 
' in the words of a judicious writer, who says, 
" No pleasure can be true, or pursued with pro- 
priety and wisdom, which makes too large inroads 
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on our lime, our fortune, our health, our charac- 
ter, or our duty. Let pleasures be ever so inno- 
cent, the excess is always criminal.' " 

* Strange,' said I, ' your author could not have 
meant to condemn a pursuit so perfectly harmless 
as the love of natural beauties — the desire of im- 
provement.' * 

■ He shows, however,' answered Neville, ' that 
even this desire may become sinful. And to men- 
tion one way : what think you of the undue waste 
of time? In your friend's case, health too, has 
suffered, though 1 hope not materially.' 

' Your author,' continued I, ' is too strict. I 
do not think Providence pver designed we should 
debar ourselves nl" these innocent gratifications.' 

■ It is not said,' replied Neville, ' that we are 
to abstain from such ; the immoderate enjoyment 
of them is condemned, as encroaching too much 
on our spiritual and temporal duties. Ail God's 
gifts are good, and given for our ase ; but does it 
follow that we are to run into excess? Temper- 
ance in all the pursuits of life is strongly recom- 
mended, and in fulfilling his will, we must show 
our gratitude to the almighty and beneficent Uiver 
of all the blessings we enjoy.' 

Stafford became restless, which Neville per- 
ceiving, said he feared we had talked too much, 
and arose to take leave. My .friend, he observed, 
would try to sleep, and begged I would walk a 
little with him, as I had been confined during' the 
day. 1 complied, and we took the way to the cot- 
tage. 

Neville did not advert to the subject we had 
been conversing on ; he thought Stafford worse 
than I apprehended, and that if not better in the 
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morning, medical advice should be called in. I 
agreed with him, but feared my friend would not 
submit. Engaged in discussing various subjects, 
we arrived at the cottage, ere I supposed we had 
gone halfway. Neville would not permit my re- 
turning without seeing the ladies, and my recep- 
tion was most flattering. 

One of the drawing-room windows opened into 
a beautiful garden, where were a numerous col- 
lection of plants, arranged in the nicest order- 
While admiring them, I said to Neville, 

' You are fond of gardening, I suppose.' 

' I cannot say so,' replied he, ' I like to see it 
kept in good order. Indeed, Mr. Elimer, if my 
taste even led to this, I have not leisure to bestow 
on it.' 

' It is a pleasing employment,' said Mrs. Neville, 
' and delightfully repays our care.' 

' Tbe study of nature is always so,' T remarked, 
' whether we view it amid scenes of cultivation, 
or wander among the wild, yet magnificent pros- 
pects that abound on all sides.' 

'it is a most peculiarly pleasing and profitable 
study,' returned Neville, ' if it leads us to the 
contemplation of Him who is the author and giver 
of all those bounteous gifts. Have you read Her- 
vey's Meditations!' 

' I have never seen the book,' replied I. 

' Yoo have then a pleasure to come ; it is a 
most delightful work. You seem partial to the 
atudy of nature : this will give you many useful 
hints on the subject, and its design is to lead the 
mind to a near communion with the great Being, 
who so liberally bestows on us those charming 
productions. Uervey, speaking of the seasons, 
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says, " These are the regulations of that moat 
beneficent Being, who bowed the heavens, came 
down to dwell on earth, and united the frailly of 
mortal nature to all the glories of the God-head. 
All the honour of this admirable establishment 
belongs to him." ' 

I made no reply, not knowing what to say. It 
was strange to me that my new acquaintance could 
thus convert every trivial subject into a serious 
conversation, and I began to imagine I had got 
among Methodists. You know we have been told 
this style of (what I then called) canting is pecu- 
liar to them. 

Yet still, though I did not approve of their sen- 
timents, I could nol avoid esteeming the Nevilles ; 
there was a something in their manner I cannot 
define that attracted ■ me — so kind, polite, and 
fearful of giving offence. They must have per- 
ceived my ignorance on many subjects, but they 
never seemed to notice it. 

Dear Elizabeth, 1 did not then know that Chris- 
tians are commanded to ' Let their light so shine 
before men, that they may see their good works, 
and glorify their Father which is in heaven.' 

Having exalted notions of my own inherent 
goodness, and the infallibility of the church to 
which I belonged ; supposing that while I con- 
tinued to observe its doctrines I could not err : all 
these things were then hidden from me, who 
deemed myself wise and prudent ; and until I be- 
came a babe in Christ, they were not revealed. 

The day following, Stafford was, in my opinion, 
much worse ; but would not hear of a physician, 
requesting that I would send for the priest, with 
whom he wished to have some conversation. I 
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immediate! j dispatched a messenger, and finding 
he did not come, another ; my hasty temper was 
beginning to be roused, when the priest arrived, 
and put an end to my passion. From his tardi- 
ness in obeying our summons, I expected to meet 
an old and infirm man, but was surprised to be 
accosted by a young one, who made not the small- 
est apology for having kept us waiting. 

I briefly acquainted him with Stafford's case, 
his unwillingness to have advice, and my fears 
that he required it, begging he would press the 
matter ; and he replied, if necessary he would do 
so. After being some time in the chamber, he 
came to me, and said Stafford wished to have a 
mass read, at which he hoped I would be present. 
I assented, and accompanied Father Thomas to - 
my friend's chamber. I was not pleased with his 
manner of serving mass, which, even then, I 
thought was light and irreverent When it was 
over, 1 retired to see if breakfast were ready, as 
the priest was to partake of it with me, and to my 
surprise, or rather chagrin, found Neville in the 
parlour. 

' I walked over to see Stafford,' said he, ' but 
hearing you were engaged in prayer, I wailed till 
you catne duwn. — How is your friend this morn- 
ing V 

I mentioned my fears, and hoped Neville would 
Btay breakfast, that he might, if possible, prevail 
on Stafford to have advice. 

' I have already had that meal,' replied he, ' but 
will remain with you a short time. 1 hope your 
friend is not so ill as you fear.' 

Ere I could reply, Father Thomas entered ; I 
thought be appeared displeased on seeing Neville. 
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He certainly changed countenance, but returned 
his salutation with apparent civility. 

' How is the young gentleman, Mr. M'Donnel,' 
asked Neville, * do you think him in need of medi- 
cal advice?' 

' He has a cold, but not of any consequence,' 
replied the Priest, ' he will be better after having 
done his duty.' 

* That we shall fare the better for continuing in 
the path of "duty is most certain,' said Neville, 
' but in a case so urgent, were it not better to see a 
medical man, as Mr. Ellrner informs me his friend's 
lungs are apt to be severely attacked.' 

' The prayers offered up for him this morning,' 
returned Father Thomas, ' are of more avail, than 
the remedies of all the doctors in Ireland — the 
power of God is strong.' 

' If he be for us, who can be against us 1' re- 
plied Neville. 

' He is always the protector of his true church, 
and will hear her prayers,' said the Priest. 

' I am well aware,' replied Neville, ' that the 
prayers offered in faith will be accepted, and that 
all things are possible to God, but he in mercy 
allows us the use of second means.' 

' And you would resort to those in preference 
to prayer,' said Father Thomas. 

'No Sir,' continued Neville, 'all remedies to 
be rendered effectual, should be begun, and con- 
tinued with prayer, invoking the blessing and help 
of Htm, who alone is mighty to save, without 
whose assistance, all human art is vain. But Mr. 
M'Donnell you must recollect, that the art of heal- 
ing and physicians are mentioned in Scripture.' 

' Aye,' said the priest, ' the Bible and Scrip* 
It 
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ture, are very common words now-a-days ; brought 
down on every subject.' 

' And what more perfect standard, Sir, can we 
appeal to in all the affairs or life ; does not the 
blessed word of God counsel us in every emer- 
gency, and comfort us in times of affliction V 

' Sir,' said the priest, * we want not the assist- 
ance of Bibles to inculcate the principles of Chris- 
tianity.' 

' How then,' exclaimed Neville, ' can you do 
so, if you reject the record led us of the doctrines 
of its' divine founder V 

'The church can teach her doctrines by the 
common catechisms,' replied the priest. 

' It is to be supposed,' returned Neville, ' these 
catechisms are compilations of, or at least founded 
on the divine truths of Scripture, otherwise you 
would incur the reproach of oar Saviour when he 
reproves the Pharisees for their teaching the com- 
mandments of men.' 

' Certainly, they are grounded on the genuine 
sense of Scripture,' said the priest 

'Then, Sir, why say that you requite not the 
Bible; without it how could you instruct in the 
principles of Christianity V 

1 felt awkwardly situated, and perceiving no 
mode of ending the argument but by separating 
the gentleman, I asked Neville to come up stairs 
to my friend ; he complied, and leaving him with 
Stafford, I returned to the priest.' 

' That gentleman,' said he, ' is a friend, I pre- 
sume, by his intimacy.' 

' An acquaintance of a few days,' replied I, 
' whom we met by accident, but he has been ex- 
ceedingly attentive.' 
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' Do you know that his society would be dan- 
gerous to young, and consequently unstable per- 
sons 1' 

' How so V asked I with surprise. 

■ He is a clergyman of the English church — 
curate of this parish. 1 

' And how can that in the least degree be inju- 
rious to us V I inquired. 

' I repeal it is dangerous,' replied Father Tho- 
mas. ' They are all fond of proselyiism, and con- 
sider it praiseworthy to turn foolish people from 
the true faith ; they make such a work aboMt the 
Bible as is quite tiresome.' 

' He has never mentioned the subject in any of 
our conversations, 1 said I ; ' he appears both liber- 
al in sentiment and well educated.' 

' Do you suppose, Sir, he would at once show 
his real intentions? — but recollect I have done 
my duty as a minister of the true church, and 
warned you of the danger.' 

After the priest left me, reflecting on what he 
had said, I confess gave ine much uneasiness — ■ 
our new acquaintance might be the character he 
represented ; and our religious sentiments, by the 
intimacy, perhaps, if not shaken, might at least be 
rendered unpleasant, by having doubts raised. 
Yet I could scarcely believe thai Neville would 
act an insidious part, he appeared so conscien- 
tious; and even through the veil of prejudice, I 
perceived he had the belter part of the argument 
with the priest, and displayed much more com- 
mand of temper. While immersed in the reflec- 
tions, Neville entered, and said he thought Staf- 
ford much worse than on the preceding day ; 'bat 
be feared an inflammation of the lungs. He waa so 
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earnest in entreating me to have advice, that I 
sent for the physician. Neville remained with me 
until the doctor arrived, who confirmed his fears, 
saying my friend was threatened with an inflam- 
mation, but hoped it might be kept off with care, 
and the remedies he prescribed. 

Neville did not mention the conversation with 
the priest, nor even speak of him, a forbearance I 
knew Father Thomas did not merit, having spo- 
ken so ungenerously of him. Here, my dear 
Elizabeth, is another instance of the happy in- 
fluence of true religion — the Christian is to put 
away all bitterness and wrath, and to be kind, 
tender-hearted, forgiving, and it is added, 'even 
as God for Christ's sake hath forgiven you ;' — 
and in every respect Neville seemed to have this 

' You had a long conversation with Neville to- 
day,' said I to Stafford, while sitting by his bed 
in the evening. 

' Yes,' replied he, ' and was much interested ; 
this new acquaintance of ours is, I am certain, an 
excellent young man.' 

' On what subject were you engaged V I asked. 

' One, Ellmer, on which I have hitherto thought 
too little, — the attributes of the Deity, His mercy 
and long suffering.' 

' Do you know,' said I, ' that he is a clergy- 
man of. the English church ; I suppose you could 
not agree in opinion.' 

' He made me acquainted with his character, 
Henry, but on these essentia) points of religion we 
had no difference ; he made many things clear, 
that 1 before knew little of, and advanced no doc- 
trine without a Scripture proof.' 
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* O, then, he has begun with you, Stafford.' 
■ Begun what, Henry '(' 

* The work of proselytism, which I am inform- 
ed, is a favourite occupation of his.' 

' In my case, Ellmer, you have been misinform- 
ed ; he did not hint at any Mich topic. My dear 
friend, we have not reflected on these things — 
we hare grievously misspent time in trifling pur- 
suits, and left the great concerns of eternity too 
much in the shade.' " 

' How can you say so, Stafford ? are we not 
moral, and may add, innocent in our lives — we 
obey all the commands of our holy church, and 
what more is necessary to salvation V 

' I thought so, Henry, but Neville put all those 
matters in quite a new point of view. I cannot 
tell you his words, but I assure you they were 
those of consolation, making quite plain all that 
relates to the life which is to come.' 

' 1 am surprised to hear you speak in this way, 
Stafford ; have they not always been so ? do not 
our clergy refer to Scripture I and they are its 
proper expounders.' 

' I am aware of this, Ellmer, but they will not 
let us read for ourselves, and you know they sel- 
dom do it for us. To be sure the church says the 
study of Scripture to the laity is prejudicial, hut I 
think we might read the Bible without injuring 
our I a till.' 

I absolutely started, so much was I surprised at 
what Stafford said, and conceived he was deli- 
rious. He, who but two days previous had been 
warning me against new opinions, and fearing the 
unsettling of our faith — thus at once to express a 
wish to plunge into the regions of doubt. I made 
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no reply, for amazement rendered roe silent ; be 
perceived my perplexity, and requested I would go 
out and walk — 

' For, my dear Henry,' he added, ' you must 
not confine yourself so much ; health is a precious 
gift, take care of it, my friend.' 

I took the path to the valley, intending to wan- 
der among the ruins, not being in spirits for the 
more frequented walks. The evening was still 
and heavy ; the sun enveloped in a mass of dark 
clouds, threatened rain. 1 did not remain long 
among the ruins, a kind of superstitious awe stole 
over me, and I turned into a grove that led to a 
rising ground, from whence there was a fine pro- 
spect of the surrounding country. But so much 
was I occupied in reflecting on the change in 
Stafford, that 1 unconsciously wandered on, until 
I found myself close to a small cottage, embosom- 
ed in elder trees in full bloom, whose fragrance 
perfumed the air. The house was very small, yet 
had a neat appears nee, being whitened, and the 
little casement glazed ; which is not general in 
this part of the country, the apertures to admit 
light being usually stuffed with rags or straw. 
Heavy drops of rain beginning to fall, I entered 
the house and requested shelter ; the best chair 
was drawn over, and dusted for me, and the little 
fire that burned on the hearth dressed up. The 
interior of the cottage did not disappoint the ex- 
pectation which the outside promised : the furni- 
ture, though of the most ordinary kind, was clean; 
end nothing appeared to disgust the eye. There 
were two females within, both engaged in differ- 
ent occupations. 

' We thought, Sir,' said the elder female, ' when 
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you came to the door, it was Miss Neville ; but 
it's wet, she won't come to day.' 

This was the time, I thought, to make inquiry 
about the Nevilles, which I did ; and the woman 
gave them the highest character for being good 
and charitable, as she termed it, and a family of 
the 'ould stock, all real gen lie men, it was kind 
for them to be good.' I was at a loss to know 
whether my informant was of Neville's congrega- 
tion ; if so, she was prejudiced ; but on making 
the inquiry, learned they were Roman Catholics. 

'Then, 1 said I, ' Miss Neville comes here for 
the purpose of endeavouring to make you change 
your religion.' 

' No, Sir,' replied the young woman, ' she is 
too kind and considerate to do so.' 

' She comes, Sir,' returned ihe mother, ' to larn 
my little girl to read and sew ; you'd wonder what 
a power of trouble she took, and never axed her to 
turn, Sir.' 

' Does she not make you read the Bible,' said I ? 

' She asked me, Sir, had [ any dislike to do so? 
—I had not, and she gave me one.' 

' Aye,' said the old woman, ' and a blessed day 
it was that it came into the house ; my little boy 
took to reading it, and he's a changed boy ever 

' How so, does he go to church V asked I. 

' O dear, no, Sir ; but he was given to drink- 
ing, cock-fighting, and every badness; I am a 
lone woman, Sir, and have no one to work but 
him : he was idle, my cabin almost falling, no rent 
for the master, and it's well we wasn't turned out 
on the world ; but thanks be to God, it's not the 
cue now.' 
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' You, cannot be certain,' said I, ' that reading 
the Bible made this change in your son ; might 
not the priest have spoken to him or his idle life V 

'Not a word, Sir; Father Tom never heeded 
bim, only when he heard it, he wouldn't let him 
read the Bible ; but the little boy got such benefit 
from it, he wouldn't be hindered, and now I'll 
warrant there's not a man in the parish minds his 
duty better, and he pays his dues without frown 
or grumble ; no matter what people says, I'll not 
believe the Bible could do harm.' 

The rain being over, 1 left the House, and not- 
withstanding what 1 had heard, could not think 
the Nevilles took bo much pains with these poor 
people, without having some design in it. The 
priest's caution, and my own prejudices, over- 
balanced any testimony I might hear in favour of 
Neville; and though 1 admired him greatly, yet 
wished we were away from his influence. 

For some days Stafford did not amend, but 
rather grew worse; though suffering greatly, ho 
was quite resigned, always pleased to see Neville 
— generally led the conversation to serious sub- 
jects, and asked him to read the Bible, which 
Neville seemed pleased to do, and elucidated the 
passages he perused. 

One day that Stafford was somewhat freer from 
his troublesome cough, and I was settling the pil- 
lows that supported him, he said, 

' My dear Henry you have much trouble with 
me; indeed I feel your affection most sensibly; 
may the Lord raise a friend for you in time of 
need. Ah, Kilmer, it is an awful consideration to 
find one's selfoit the verge of eternity.' 

' Say not so,' I replied, ' you will yet live many, 
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many years, my dear Stafford, you are Dot worse 
today.' 

* No, Henry, but I feet convinced 1 cannot re- 
cover ; there is something within, thai whispers, 
" Prepare to meet thy God."—' 

* You arc nervous,' said I, ' we will have done 
with this subject ; cheer up, my friend, you will 
yet be well.' 

' Most fervently do I hope that alt will be well 
with my spul, ere it. appears in the presence of its 
Judge, 1 repeated Stafford with solemnity. 

'What have yon lo fear,' returned I, * has not 
your life been irreproachable, Stafford ? it is your 
conversation with Neville that has made you thus 
gloomy and desponding.' 

'On the contrary, Henry, his words are calcu- 
lated to cheer my drooping soul ; he directs me 
to where the only true comfort is -to be found, to 
the blessed word of God; Henry, my friend, will 
you read for me t I am notable; here, I have 
marked the place I wish to hear.' 

He pulled a small volome from under the pil- 
low, and I was greatly surprised to find it the 
Bible, (the very one which you have seen with 
me.) 1 hesitated, but he said, 
.* Why, my dear Ellmcr, do you fear t this book, 
- believe me, cannot onscttla our faith, which is 
founded on its contents. 

Seeing him so earnest, 1 made no further objec- 
tion, but read the 14th chapter of St. John's Gos- 
pel, which he had marked. When I concluded 
he clasped his hands, and said, 

' Blessed God, 1 will not be troubled, I will not 
fear. I believe in Thee and thy divine Son, that 
he is able, and will save me everlastingly, that my 
12 
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Bins shall be blotted from the book of thy remem- 
brance' 

He paused, much exhausted ; I prevailed on 
him to take some rest, and left the room ; I was 
■fleeted even to tears, and in a state of mind that 
I cannot describe. Stafford's manner surprised 
me, — so unlike what I had ever witnessed in him, 
I did not wish to suppose that in his present weak 
Blale, Neville would endeavour to unsettle his 
faith, and yet his having the Bible under his pil- 
low, seemed almost presumptive proof. I resolved, 
on his recovery, which I expected would be soon, 
to point out his dangerous stale, and urge him to 
fly from the contagion of error. 

But time passed over, Stafford did not amend, 
notwithstanding the doctor's hopes ; my friend 
was not so sanguine, frequently saying he could 
not recover ; this, however, appeared not to give 
him the smallest uneasiness. Neville saw him 
almost daily, and usually read for him. By hear- 
ing portions of Scripture read and commented on, 
I began to feel interested, and sometimes took up 
the book to study for myself, but in stealth, fear- 
ing I was not doing right in disobeying the com- 
mands of the church; if any person approached 
while thus engaged, I concealed the book, and 
above all feared my doing so should come to the 
knowledge of the priest ; for though, as an indi- 
vidual, I did not like Father Thomas, yet his 
sacred office, and the doctrines of the church im- 
pressed me with *n awe of him. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



One day, while Neville and myself were sitting 
by Stafford's bed side, who was looking most 
wretchedly, yet he conversed with cheerfulness, 
and with more ease than usual. 

' Do you recollect,' said he to Neville, ' a re- 
mark I made on the evening we first had the 
pleasure of seeing you, relative to some lines jour 
sister had sung?' 

' Yes,' replied Neville, ' I perceived you were 
then aspiring after a rest that this fleeting world 
cannot give.' 

' Your answer at that time surprised me, Ne- 
lille. I have since frequently reflected on it.' 

' And I hope with comfort,' said Neville, ' it is 
most cheering to know that there is a blessed 
abode of rest and peace, which has been described 



Oh I what a hopeless, miserable state would exist- 
ence be, but for the expectation of this happy coo- 
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summation ; the certainty of the glorious real that 
remriineth for the people of God !' 

' Who,' said Stafford, 'can penetrate the se- 
crets of the regions -beyond the grave 3 — what 
Bufferings may not the soul have to endure after 
its flight from this world, ere it can become a par- 
taker of the rest you mention ? May I not take 
up the words of the poet, and say, 

' Recollect, 1 answered Neville, ' that sentiment 
is put into the mouth of a heathen, ooe who doubt- 
ed even the existence of another life. The Chris- 
tian, my dear Stafford, can rest his hopes upon 
> a sure foundation, for our Divine Saviour has 
" brought life and immortality to light, through 
the Gospel." He has forever put to Right the 
clouds and darkness of heathen ignorance and 
false philosophy, that by his grace assisting them, 
Christians may walk in the glorious light of re- 
generation.' 

' That is a term,' returned Stafford, ' I do' not 
quite comprehend- Are we not regenerated by 
the water in baptism, and made meet for eternal 
life V 

' Our Saviour,' said Neville, ' in his discourse 
with a ruler of the Jews, assures us that " Except 
a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he can- 
not enter the kingdom of God." Baptism is not 
regeneration ; it is but the outward and visible 
sign, of that inward and spiritual grace, which is 
imparted by the renewing, or regenerating influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit.' 

' If baptism be not the new birth,' asked Staf- 
ford ' of what use is it V 
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' It is the rite of our admission into the Chris- 
tian church, as that of circumcision was in the 
Jewish ; but it does not follow that all who receive 
those riles are regenerate ; our knowledge of man- 
kind will point out this fact. What St. Paul says 
of the Jewish, may with propriety be applied to 
the Christian church, — " He is not a Jew which 
is one outwardly ; neither is that circumcision 
which is outward in the flesh. But he is a Jew 
which is one inwardly, and circumcision is that 
of the heart, hi the spirit and not in the letter, 
whose praise is not of men, but of God.'* ' 

' What do you mean by an inward and spiritual 
grace V asked Stafford. 

' The sanctifying influence of the Holy Ghost,' 
replied Neville, ' which mortifies sin within us, so 
that we are said to die unto sin, and to be born 
again unto righteousness. We are by nature sin- 
ners, the offspring of rebellious parents ; and ere 
we can be inheritors of the kingdom of God, our 
hearts must be purified by the cleansing influence 
of the Holy Spirit, of which the water in baptism 
is the outward sign. For as our bodies are made 
clean by the application of water, so are our souls 
by the purifying of the Spirit, that sin may hi; 
totally destroyed, for without " holiness no man 
can see the Lord." ' 

' Who can be saved in this way V said Stafford. 

' The Lord,' continued Neville, ' invites the 
whole race of mankind, " Look unto me, and be 
ye saved, all the ends of the earth." The way 
of salvation is plain. " Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved." " Repent ye, 
therefore, and be converted, that your sins may 
be blotted oat." " Turn to the Lord, for he will 
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have mercy on us, and to our God, for he will 
abundantly pardon." ' 

The word ' convert,' used by Neville, startled 
me, and I was about to require an explanation, 
when Stafford, who, I suppose, had the same feel- 
ing, asked in what way he meant to apply the 

' Conversion,' said Neville, ' as used in Scrip- 
ture, signifies forsaking sin, and living a life of 
holiness : that child-like spirit by which we re- 
ceive in faith the sublime doctrines of the Gospel. 
The Saviour says, " Except ye be converted and 
become as little children, ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of God." Reason, when hearkening 
to revelation, must be humble and intelligent, 
even as a little child,' eager to learn and ready to 
obey. We are "justified by faith, without the 
deed* of the law."' 

'Then,' replied I, 'you exclude works; they 
must be efficacious to our salvation ; if not, why 
are they commanded V 

'Works, my dear Ellmer,' said Neville, 'are 
evidences of faith, and therefore pleasing in the 
sight of God ; but they do not in any respect give 
us a claim to mercy. We are informed, that 
" by grace are ye saved through faith, and that 
not of ourselves, it is the gift of God : not of 
works, lest any man should boast." But though 
Scripture points out the inefficiency of works to- 
wards the attainment of salvation, yet it does not 
make void their necessity, for we told that " as 
the body without the spirit is dead, so faith with- 
out works is dead also." — We are not only to be 
hearers, but doers of the law. Our Saviour says, 
"Every one that hearetb these sayings of mine, 
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and doeth them not, shall be likened unto a fool- 
ish man." In the latter part of 7th chapter of St. 
Matthew's Gospel, you will find this subject ex- 
plained. As a tree is known by its fruits, so is 
faith by its corresponding works ; but it is alone 
through the merits and mediation of Christ we 
can be saved ; we cannot seek justification by our 
own works, without attempting, as the prophet 
says, to rob God, by detracting from the glory of 
the infinite and all-sufficient sacrifice He has of- 
fered on the cross, for the sins of all mankind.' 

Neville and myself were one evening conversing 
with Stafford, and as be usually led the subject to 
have some reference to his present slate, our friend 
generally comforted him with some portion of 
Scripture. In this way we were engaged, when 
the priest entered, — an expression of anger passed 
over his countenance, while he addressed Stafford : 

' I am happy, Sir, to see you so far recovered 
as to entertain company. I called yesterday, but 
was informed you were very ill, and then could 
not be disturbed. I perceive, however, there are 
those who can at all seasons gain admittance.' 

' We did not hear of your being here,' replied 
Stafford, ' neither have I ever desired to be de- 
nied to you, Father Thomas ; I am pleased to see 
you, and was, indeed, surprised at your absence.' 

' I should suppose,' retorted the priest, ' my 
presence could now have been dispensed with— 
you seem engaged.' And he looked with scorn 
at Neville, who replied, 

' Not particularly, Sir, we were but conversing 
a little on matters that concern ns most deeply- 
even how we shall attain everlasting life.' 

' Or, in other words,' said Father Thomas, 
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' you have been endeavouring to turn unstable 
youths from the faith.' 

' You do me injustice,' returned Neville, with 
perfect composure, * we hare not been engaged in 
controversy.' 

' Then why hold that book open V interrupted 
the priest. ' What benefit can this canting rendur 
the invalid I it U not on a sick bed that the mind 
ahould be ted to wander in the mazes of error.' 

' And is it possible,' said Neville, ' that a pro- 
fessed minister of Jesus Christ will thus speak of 
the holy word of God 1 What can be of mare 
consequence to a man on the confines of eternity, 
than to be assured of the nature of that faith by 
which be seeks acceptance : and where, Sir, can 
he learn this, if not from the book of find 1 It is 
blasphemous to think the Lord could lead to error.' 

.' Our holy church,' answered Father Thomas, 
'does not sanction the indiscriminate perusal of 
this book, and Mr. Stafford cannot be ignorant as 
to his stale. If he obeys the commands taught by 
the church, more is not necessary to salvation.' 

'But, Sir, how is he to know the will of the 
Lord, if debarred the privilege of reading the mer- 
ciful revelation He has left us of His will, and left 
it for the example and consolation of all who live 
godly in Christ Jesus V 

' The ministers of our holy church are its law. 
ful expounders ; we make known what the church 
decrees is necessary. The study to the laity tends 
to error.' 

' It is expressly said by our Saviour,' answered 
Neville, "Search the Scriptures," and there is 
no exception made or pastor or flock ; neither an 
we to take detached passages. " All Scripture is 
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given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for. 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
ill righteousness." ' l 

* This passage,' interrupted Father Thomas, 
'was addressed to a Bishop; you have (eft out 
what was most material.' 

' I was about to read it, Sir, 1 replied Neville, 
' it is, " that the man of God may be perfect, 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works." ' 

' It is quite plain,' cried the Priest, ' it never 
was intended for any other than a minister. ' 

' A,re not all those who walk in the ways of the 
Lord called men of God V said Neville, ' there- 
fore to those who desire to serve him truly is this 
addressed ; to say otherwise would he having re- 
spect of persons, and it is declared God is not 

' Now, Mr. Neville,' replied the Priest, ' you 
have frequently advocated the doctrine of every 
man's being competent to read and explain for 
himself. How can you reconcile the assertion of 
St. Peler to this, namely, that "no prophecy of 
Scripture is of any private interpretation f" ' 

' The text, continued Neville, ' does not in the 
smallest degtee militate against my argument ; 
for the plain interpretation of the passage is, " that 
the inspired penmen did not write out of their own 
heads; they did not interpret their own minds, 
but the mind of God," as you may see Peter meant 
by the very next verse, when he adds, " For pro- 
phecy came not in old time by the will of man ; 
but holy men of God snake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost." And the commentary of a 
learned member of your own Church, the Jesuit 
Cornelius A'Lapid, agrees with what I have ad- 
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vanced ; he says, " Prophecy is not the word of 
the prophet, but of God, who is the first and infal- 
lible truth. — The prophecy of Scripture is not 
made by a man's own invention ;" and he adds, 
" tlie prophetical word is the more firm and valid ; 
and we ought diligently to apply our minds unto 
it." This, Sir, is the declaration of your own 
church, and it recommends the perusal of the holy 

' Notwithstanding this, Sir,' said the Priest, 
' I maintain that the general circulation of the 
Bible is injurious ; look to your own church, what 
schisms, what sects have arisen in consequence !' 

'And can there not be shown instances of di- 
visions in your own church V replied Neville, 
' we do not stand alone in this point.' 

' " Our church," ' replied the Priest, ' is unique, 
uniform, and consistent, there are no divisions 
amongst us.' 

' If this unity really subsisted,' answered Ne- 
ville, ' why is it that history, and the compilations 
of your own friends inform us of quite a contrary 
fact. We read of Popes divided against Popes ; 
Gregory I. condemned the title of Universal Bishop, 
as anli-christian, and Bouiface III. obtained it 
from the Tyrant Phocas. There have been divi- 
sions among the ancient Fathers, too numerous to 
mention ; amongst the Bishops of the Council of 
Nice and those of Bardies. And in the reformed 
churches, there never have been so many contro- 
versies as between the Thomists and Sco lists ; 
the Jesuists and Jansenists, Have not the dis- 
sentions of the regular and secular clergy shaken 
the unity of your church for ages ? These, and 
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many others that might be adduced, surely cannot 
result from the free circulation of Scripture.' 

' Still, 1 said Father Thomas, ' my position is 
not controverted ; the instances you have men- 
tioned have no reference to the laity, having all 
arisen among the Clergy and men of learning ; 
and if bo, how much more dangerous to put this 
book into unlearned hands.' 

' It cannot be proved,' replied Neville, ' that 
these differences arose from a diligent perusal of 
the holy Scriptures ; but admitting tbey did, it is 
not an argument for withholding the Bible from 
the laity, for divisions seldom, if ever, have their 
origin from the different senses which they in 
their private reading put upon it. The evidence 
of history is conclusive on this subject ; for, even 
before they had the Scriptures in a language un- 
derstood, why was it that so many of the laity or 
vulgar in England, France, Germany, and other 
countries, separated from the Church of Rome V 

' Because,' said the priest, ' a contrary doctrine 
must have been preached to them — the vulgar 
are ever fond of novelty.' 

' From hence, Sir,' continued Neville, ' it is 
evident they but followed their leaders ; the divi- 
sions take their rise among the learned, and it is 
wrong to charge them on permitting the Bible to 
be circulated among the laity ; and that it was not 
the intention of divine Providence is manifest, 
from the many declarations of Scripture, — " Seek 
ye out the book of the Lord, read therein all the 
days of your life." ■' Blessed are they that read, 
and they that hear the words of this book, and 
keep those things that are written therein." I 
have not, as you accuse me, sought to make prose- 
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hrtea ; I but more simply endeavour to point out 
the way of salvation than it is your pleasure to do. 
I know that in every nation he that feareth God, 
and worketh righteousness, will be saved, and 
that in those blessed regions, where I trust in the 
mercy of our Saviour we shall one day meet, there 
will be no distinction of creeds, but Christ will be 
all in all.' 

The priest seemed at a loss to reply, and re- 
mained some \ moments silent. 1 was more and 
mora pleased with Neville's manner, and admired 
the firm jet Christian spirit he evinced, and con- 
fess, dear Elizabeth, I was much surprised at the 
readiness with which he could quote such passages 
in sacred and profane writing as served to illus- 
trate his sentiments. Father Thomas did not 
again address him, but turning to Stafford said, 

' When you are disengaged, Sir, 1 wish to have 
some conversation with you ; this, I find is not a 
convenient time, I shall wait on you at some oth- 
er : — good evening.' 

'Stay, Mr, M'Donnel* replied Neville, ' It is 
not my wish to intrude on the privacy of any, 
more particularly a minister of religion ; this may 
be a more appropriate time for conversing with 
our friend. Farewell, Stafford, when we next 
meet I trust you will in every respect be better.' 

And bowing to the priest he led the room ; I 
accompanied and walked with him. We had 
much interesting conversation, but not on the sub- 
ject of controversy. His whole soul seemed devo- 
ted to the service of God, and of placing the 
doctrines of the Gospel in the most simple and 
acceptable point of view. He promptly answered 
all my questions, which were many, and gently 
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combated my objections. For indeed, Elizabeth, 
I had not much religious information, my know- 
ledge even of the faith I professed was shallow ; I 
was conversnnt in external riles and ceremonies, 
but of inward and spiritual grace, J was totally 
ignorant. 

Blessed he the 1-ord, who has made me to differ 
from what I then was. 

When about to return, Neville bo pressed me to 
prolong the walk, saying, my friend would be en- 
gaged, that I consented ; for I really knew not 
how to part from this fascinating young man. We 
found Mrs. Neville and her daughters, as usual, 
engaged in works of usefulness ; their time wag 
not frittered away in frivolous employments, Mrs. 
Neville had been reading, while Mira Neville 
worked. The study had been the ' Pleasures of 
Hope.' 

' A fine noem,' said Neville, ' the following is 
■ passage I particularly admire : 

' Dnnjiiter of F.iilh, awfhe, arise, illume 
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' How beautiful,' said I, ' are those lines ; what 
did the poet allude tot' 

'They are descriptive,' replied Neville, 'of 
the triumph of a believer, at the hour of death ; 
the poet shows how the influence of hope, which 
he correctly styles " daughter of faith," dispels 
the gloom with which sin and Satan endeavour to 
distract the soul at the time of leaving this world ; 
all these doubts and fears are put to flight by the 
hope, nay, the certainty, that the Saviour, called 
in Scripture, the ■' day-star/' will not in this hour 
of trial forsake those that trust in him, and thus 
triumphing over the attacks of the spiritual enemy, 
they shall be enabled to cry, " victory, victory, 
through the blood of the Lamb." — ' 

I asked him what anthem the concluding lines 
referred to. 

' That,' said Neville, ' proclaimed by angels at 
the birth of the Saviour, when they sung to the 
astonished shepherds, " Glory to God in the high- 
est, and on earth peace, good will toward men." 
You will find it detailed in the 2d chapter of St. 
Luke's Gospel, and, my dear Ellmer, a most in- 
teresting one it is, fraught indeed with every 
quality ascribed by the heavenly messengers — 
abounding in peace, pardon, and everlasting re- 
demption to the entire race of mankind.' 

I thought it surprising that Neville could thus 
improve every subject, and elucidate it from the 
Bible. 1 was not acquainted wilh its beauties, 
did not comprehend its fullness, and was fearful of 
reading, yet interested in its contents. 

On my return, I found Stafford sleeping : what 
the subject of his conference with the priest was, 
I could not learn ; however, from some hiuts drop- 
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ped, I am of opinion, that on Father Thomas's 
part, it was not of the most amicable nature, and 
until sent for, lie did not again visit us. 

Stafford frequently asked me to read the Bible, 
and particularly those parts marked by Neville, 
which appeared to impart the greatest comfort to 
him. His health did not amend, but as the 
weather became warm he was visibly worse. The 
kindness of the Nevilles was unremitting ; not a 
day passed in which we had not some proof of it. 
Stafford felt their attention sensibly, and a ray of 
pleasure illumined his pallid countenance when 
our kind friend came ; his visits were frequent, 
and we looked forward to them with satisfaction. 
Though Stafford did not omit any of the duties 
prescribed by our church, yet it was evident their 
influence was much weakened : he appeared to 
derive more real comfort in hearing the Bible 
read, and Neville's converse, than in any other 
circumstance. Father Thomas observed this, and 
frequently warned us of the danger of wandering 
thoughts, and half religion. But though we did 
not like him, yet such was our reverence for the 
church, that we never presumed to enter into an 
argument with him. 

' My dear Henry,' said Stafford one day, ' you 
see all hopes of my recovery are at an end, my 
strength is daily declining.' 

' Say not so,* replied I, ' you are not worse, 
and in a little time, when able to change the air, 
all will be well.' 

' Ah, Ellmer, deceive not yourself, my next 
change will be to the dark chambers of the grave : 
my dearest friand, I feel life ebbing fast, but I 
thank Ood through' our merciful Redeemer, my 
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hopes of happiness increase as my mil ward strength 
decays, and I trust all will indeed be well with 
my soul.' 

' Surely, Stafford, you are not weary of this 
world : at your time of life it is not natural to wish 
for death.' 

' I do not wish lo die, Henry ; if it is the will 
of Heaven that I recover, I shall he grateful — if 
the contrary, ( bow with submission vo its right- 
eous decrees. Though, indeed, my dear Ellmer, 
life has few charms for me,' and with exception of 
your friendship the world has long been a blank 
to me.' 

1 My dear Stafford, why these thoughts T put 
them away, my friend, you are low spirited.' 

' Not more than usual, Henry ; my life has been 
a series of melancholy events, and as I (nay not 
again have an opportunity for the recital, I will 
give you the outlines of my sad history. 

' My parents were descended from most respect- 
able families, and at the time of their union, my 
father possessed a small property, sufficient, bow- 
ever, to maintain his family in ease. Our resi- 
dence was near a considerable town in the south 
of the island. 

' Our family consisted of two sisters and myself, 
and we lived in the greatest comfort and happi- 
ness ; my father did not go much from home ; bat 
in tlie cultivation of his farm, and in giving in- 
struction to his children spent his time. 

' As it was their ambition that 1 should study 
for the law, I was early sent to a public school, 
and when my studies preparatory to entering the 
university were completed, I returned home. But, 
alas, it was not that happy home I had led the 
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year before ! I found every thing changed, and 
wearing the appearance of neglect : my mother 
looking wretchedly, and most unhappy ; my fulher 
frequently absent in the town. This was a griev- 
ous disappointment to me, and all I could learn 
from my mother was, that from being cheerful and 
happy in his family, my father had suddenly be- 
come absent, and even harsh, that he was seldom 
at home, his affairs neglected, the farm unstocked ; 
in short, all bore the appearance of speedy ruin. 

' My lather would not listen to any thing said . 
to him on the subject, so that we were obliged to 
submit in silence. AtVr some lime, we found out 
thai it was a passion he had imbibed fur gambling 
and dissipation, that caused him thus to forsake 
his family. 

' Time flew rapidly by, and we continued in a 
state of misery I cannot describe, frequently want- 
ing the common necessaries of life. I perceived 
not the smallest prospect of my going to the uni- 
versity, and knew not what to do. 

'After a much longer absence than usual, my 
father returned home, late one evening, and with- 
out speaking to any person, shut himself into his 
chamber. We were sitting round the parlour lire, 
musing on our melancholy situation, when alarm- 
ed by the report of a pistol in the direction of my 
father's room, my mother rushed up stairs, and wo 
followed. But oh, my dear Henry, I cannot at- 
tempt to paint the scene that ensued, ihe recol- 
lection harrows up my very soul! Suffice it to 
say, that we found my poor wretched parent a 
lifeless corpse, for the fatal aim was but too well 
directed. 

' Almost immediate ruin followed ; every thing 
13 
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was seized by the creditors, and we were turned 
helpless npoa tjie world. We had a few friends, 
but they had not much to bestow, and we were 
too proud to be dependent. By the recommenda- 
tion of a friend, I got the situation of assistant at 
a public school. The same person presented my 
mother with a small cottage, where she and mj 
siaters endeavoured to support themselves by work- 
ing ; what I could spare from my salary was add- 
ed to their little store, and as I was not far from 
them, we generally met once a week. Something 
like peace again began to visit our dwelling, when 
the delicate health of my eldest sister threw a 
gloom over it. She had caught a cold which fell 
on her lungs, and her constitution was not equal 
lo the many privations oar change of life obliged 
her to suffer — she fell a sacrifice. Enfeebled as 
my mother was, by disease and sorrow, she did 
not long survive her, and expired in my arms, 
conjuring me to watch over my remaining sister. 

' My dear Henry, I will not much longer dwell 
on those scenes of wo. The only pledge of my 
'loved family, my sweet little sister, was also soon, 
very soon, re-united to those who had left her ; 
and in little more than twelve months I saw all 
my family consigned to the grave, and myself a 
bereaved being, cast upon an unfeeling world. I 
left that part of the country, and fixed my resi- 
dence at the school where I met you, dear Ellmer, 
and in your society found a temporary balm to my 
wounded soul ; but the Lord in mercy is now 
about to restore me to those loved beings whom I 
have never ceased to lament.' 

This melancholy tale of my friend affected ma 
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greatly ; it was only at intervals he was able to 
relate it 

' My dear Stafford, ' I replied, ' I trust you will 
yet live to enjoy the comforts of this world. I 
will endeavour to console you, and be your friend 
— your brother.' 

* My dearest Henry,' said he, ' I feel your kind- 
ness ; your love warms my almost cold heart, but 
it cannot be : I am about to leave you ; arm your- 
self with' fortitude, pray to the Lord, lie is merci- 
ful, and will hear those that call upon him in 
truth. My dear, dear Henry, my more than bro- 
ther, never forsake his laws ; though we are now 
to be separated, I hope we shall meet again, never 
to part.' 

' Stafford,' replied I, ' my dearest friend, we 
shall not now be separated ; please God, you will 
soon be well.' 

' Not in this world, my Henry ; but Neville has 
frequently read for me of that glorious world where 
" there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, 
, nor sighing, for God shall wipe away all tears 
from every eye." Seek, my dear Ellmer, to real- 
ize a fulfilment of this blessed promise, and grieve 
not for me. Never did I know the mercy 
and goodness of our great Creator until I read 
and heard his holy word ; study it, my dearest 
friend. Our holy church cannot condemn you, it 
is only the bigotry of some individuals that has 
raised any objection ; but at the hour of death, 
how vain, how futile do all things appear when 
put in comparison with the book of God, the reve- 
lation of his divine will to lost and guilty man.' 
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I retired to another chamber, that I might 
give unrestrained course to my tears. Stafford's 
words affected me deeply ; they were prophetic of 
what very soon look place. 

- He fell into a disturbed slumber, frdm which in 
a short time he awoke, much worse, and continued 
so through the evening. Fie wished to have the 
Priest: 1 sent, but he wan not at home — they 
expected him hourly. Neville came to us late, 
and finding my Friend so much worse, determined 
on remaining with me Tor the night. Stafford 
was quite collected, and during the intervals from 
pain and coughing, tried to converse a little. 
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* My <Wr Sir,' said be to Neville, ' how kind 
are you thus i<> devote your time to a poor stran- 
ger ; but the Lord will reward your goodness.' 

' How du you feel at this trying hour T' .asked 
Neville, ' I hope, my friend, you are not depend- 
ing on any righteousness of your own for accept- 
a nee.' 

' I endeavour to look to my Saviour alone,' 
faintly answered Stafford, ' and hope lie will not 
forsake me, even though I thus late have learned 
not to lean on my own works.' 

' Depend upon it, 1 replied Neville, ' lie has 
said, that those who come to him in faith, " shall 
in no wise be cast out." — " Like as a father pit i- 
eth his children, so will the Lord have mercy on 
them that fear him." ' 

* May He have mercy on me, and pardon all 
my sins, for the sake of His blessed Son,' repeat- 
ed Stafford. ' May He give me full remission ere 
I leave this world, that so I may enter into rest.' 

' When the Maker of heaven and earth,' said 
Neville, 'caused his goodness to pass before 
Moses, and proclaimed his name, what was the 
most prominent character T— even mercy. " The 
Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long- 
Buffering, and abundant in goodness and truth, 
keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, 
transgression, and sin." Again he is declared to 
be " A God ready to pardon, gracious and merci- 
ful, slow tu anger, and of great kindness." Hav- 
ing those and many other consoling promises, 
why should the penitent fear T Then, my dear 
Stafford, cast all your cere upon Him, for he will 
never leave nor forsake those that rest upon him. 
- The enemy of sours may, nay, will, endeavour to 
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shake your confidence, but the Lord will not suf- 
fer him to prevail.' 

A violent fit of coughing seized Stafford, and 
for a long time after he was incapable of attend- 
ing to any thing ; he seemed to suffer much inter- 
nally, his countenance underwent many changes ; 
at length he said, 

' Thank God, I hope the struggle is past, and 
that all will now be peace. Oh, Neville, my kind 
friend, you have given me blessed comfort. I 
believe that through the infinite merits of my Sa- 
viour's sacrifice I can alone be saved. I plead 
those merits, and say, have mercy upon me, a 
miserable sinner.' 

' And this, my dear Stafford, is the only plea, 
the hope of a Christian. He alone is a " firm 
rock ; all is sea beside, sinks under us, and then 
devours," the sure foundation is the Lord Jesus ; 
therefore, my friend, fear not.' 

' I try to rest my hopes on these promises ; but 
O, Neville, what may not the soul have to endure 
after its flight from the body, ere it can be with 
the Lord T I tremble at the thought.' 

, ' Let not such ideas disturb your peace, Staf- 
ford ; believe me they are erroneous. " The blood 
of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin." There 
are but two stales after this life, mentioned in 
Scripture,— either happiness unspeakable, or mise- 
ry without end ; the soul accepted through the 
Saviour, on leaving its frail tenement of clay, 
enters into its rest, and comes " unto Mount Sion, 
to the city of the Living God, the heavenly Jeru- 
salem, and to an innumerable company of angels, 
and to the spirits of just men made perfect, and to 
Jesus, the Mediator of the new covenant." For, 
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" whosoever believeth in him shall not perish, but 
hare everlasting life." This was the belief of the 
ancients in your church, and particularly 6&J01U 
palron, St. Patrick; do nut give way to such 
thoughts, they are suggested by the enemy of your 
soul, to shake your confidence ; only believe, and 
all will be well.' 

Were I to transcribe all the conversation of 
Neville during the night, I should greatly extend 
my narrative. Indeed, dear Elizabeth, his words 
were most consolatory ; Stafford seemed to feel 
them so, and in the intervals from suffering spoke 
a little to us ; the Priest had not yet arrived, which 
made him somewhat uneasy. After the hour of 
midnight he became visibly worse, and Neville 
feared he would not survive the night ; the cough 
was less frequent, but the difficulty of respiration 
greater. During one of the moments of compara- 
tive ease, Stafford took my hand and placed it in 
Neville's, holding both with his own, and saying, 

' My dearest Ellnier, I am just going ; may that 
gracious Lord who has been so kind to me, bless 
and keep you ; may you at this awful hour meet a 
friend such as you have been to me. Dear Ne- 
ville, be a friend to my Henry ; he cannot have a 
better in this world; comfort him when I am 
gone, — lead him to the only true source of con- 
solation.' 

He paused a short time, being exhausted, and 
then added, 

' Dear, dear Henry, do not sorrow for me ; you 
know my prospects in life have long been over- 
cast, and that I leave a world of affliction to meet 
my lamented family in the regions of perfect bliss, 
never to part. Neville, will you be a friend to 
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Ellmer ? promise me ; and dearest Henry, be you 
to h tin what you have been to me — the kindest, 
most beloved friend.' 

It was some lime before either Neville or I 
could promise what we wished, so much were we 
affected ; when we did, he said, 

' I am content ; lay me near the spot where we 
first met yon, Neville. 1 have now done with 
every thing earthly ; farewell my dear, kind friends; 
may you be happy hero and in eternity.' 

' I hope,' said Neville, ' your faith in the Sa- 
viour is lirm, and that you feel his spirit strength- 
ening yon, at the entrance into " the valley of the 
shadow of death." Look to Him alone, my friend.' 

' Blessed be his holy name, 1 do, Neville ; 1 am 
thoroughly convinced he alone can save — that he 
will blot out my sins, and that his merits and 
righteousness shall be my passport to heaven.' 
And after a pause, he murmured, in a voice scarce- 
ly audible, " Lord Jesus, into thy hands I com- 
mit my spirit." 

These were the last words he ever tittered ; he', 
sunk into a kind of uneasy slumber, which con- 
tinued for some lime : and just as the son's first 
beams broke into the chamber, the spirit of Staf- 
ford was released, and, I have no doubt, flew into 
the bosom of his Saviour. * 

Unwilling to interrupt this solemn account, I 
did not triform you, dear Elizabeth, that about an 
hour before my dear friend's death, the Priest 
armed. To the ceremonies of the church Stat 
ford appeared insensible ; he replied not to the 
questions put by Father Thomas, who, turning to 
ine, said, 

' Why was I not sent for at an earlier period V 
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'I sent repeatedly to the house during the 
night,' replied I. ' fissure you, my friend was 
anxious for jour presence.' 

' Poor gentleman,' returned the Priest, ' after 
all the attempts to warp his mind, he was steady to 
the last ; I am sure he suffered persecution, the 
Bible has not been idle — welt, it is a cruel thing 
lo weary a dying man with controversy, when he 
should be thinking on other matters.' 

1 was provoked, by his unfeeling manner, to 
depart from my usual reverence, and replied, 

' Sir, if you had been here sooner, you would 
have Been that controversy formed no part of our 
converse ; and if by persecution, you allude to 
Mr. Neville's presence, you do him great injustice. 
He kindly gave up his night's rest, to assist me in 
watching by my dying friend ; he never sought to 
warp his mind, his sentiments are too liberal and 
free from bigotry to do bo. He found us strangers 
in affliction, and administered comfort ; for which, 
I trust, the Lord will repay aim an hundred Ibid 
in the time of need.' 

' He has also found the way of causing you to 
forget the respect due to your clergy,' said the 
Priest. 

' I cannot bear to hear the character of any 
person aspersed,' I replied ; ' and particularly this 
gentleman, who, I am conscious, merits not sucb 
reflections. It were well. Fattier Thomas, if 
many of the ministers of our church possessed his 
amiable and Christian spirit.' 

' And it were also well,' answered the Priest 
with warmth, ' if you, Sir, knew the art of govern- 
ing your tongue.' 

My imperious temper was aroused, and I would 

u 
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have retorted ; bat wben about to speak, Neville 
took my hand in his, and saM, 

' My dear Ellmer ; Mr. M'Donnei, is this a 
place for altercation T surely you will not disturb 
the last moments of our friend by useless argu- 
ment t Is the chamber of death a place for in- 
dulging in angry -feelings T should we not, witli 
the evidence of mortality lieiorc ns, tremble to 
give way to any feelings but those of repentance 
and love T Here, at least, all party spirit should 
cease, all differences of opinion be forgotten. 
While viewing the penally inflicted upon the pri- 
mary disobedience of man, should we not humble 
our hearts before the Lord, and supplicate the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, that we may be ena- 
bled to live the life, so that we may die the death 
of the righteous V 

' 1 am wrong,' replied I ; ' Father Thomas, ex- 
cuse me, and proceed with the rites of the church.' 

The Priest did not answer ; but wheu he had 
finished, he said, 

' Thank God, in despite of every hinderance he 
will die in the bosom of the holy Catholic Church ; 
let no person affirm the contrary.' 

I will not, my dear Elizabeth, attempt to de- 
scribe my feelings on Stafford's death. My grief 
was loud and violent: after some lime, Neville 
succeeded in quieting me, for the Priest did not 
take the least notice of me; indeed, he left the 
room, and when lie returned it was. to address me 

' I suppose, Mr. Kilmer, you will think it neces- 
sary to have masses said for the repose of your 
friend's soul.' 

' Certainly, ' was my reply. 
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Neville forced me from the chamber of death 
into the garden, where the fresh air of the morn- 
ing revived us. 

' My dear Ellmer,' said he, ' I must now leave 
you for a short time, and when the last sad duties 
are paid to the remains of our departed friend, I 
will expect, nay, insist on your being my guest, 
until you recover the fatigue consequent on your 
long cunfinement, and recruit your spirits ; — adieu, 
my friend ; the priest will expect you above stairs.' 

When Neville left me, 1 gave unrestrained 
course to my grief, and I know not how long I 
might have remained in the garden, if a message 
from the priest had nut aroused me. — The more I 
saw of this man, the less I lilted his manner ; so 
unlike the tenderness and Christian sjiirtt of Ne- 
ville, who when lie returned, prevailed on me to 
lake some rest, saying he would remain in the 
house while I slept. Indeed I shall never forget 
the unwearied kindness of this family ; may the 
Lord requite their works and labour of love. 
They found us strangers professing a different re- 
ligion, one whose doctrines are so much in oppo- 
sition to llteir's, as scarcely 1o think them entitled 
to the benefits of everlasting salvation. This did 
not cause any diminution of their attention, but, I 
am convinced, was a stimulus to farther kindness. 
They will not, cannot be forgotten at the resur- 
rection ; for our Saviour says, that inasmuch as 
kindness is shown to the least of his brethren, it 
is shown to himself. The Nevilles, my dear 
Elizabeth, are not partial in their good works ; 
there is no distinction of sect or parly. — We were 
not, to be sure, in want of pecuniary assistance, 
but was not the comfort imparted in the hour of 
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distress, as grateful as clothing to the naked or 
food u> the hungry T They did more, in explain- 
ing lo as how we might be fed with the bread of 
heaven, and clothed in tbe righteousness of the 
Saviour ; leading us to peruse the holy Scriptures, 
where the way of salvation is more clearly, more 
simply revealed, than the teachers of our religion 
would permit us to know. In fact I hare received 
incalculable benefits from their friendship. 

1 will not enter into a detail of my dear Staf- 
ford's funeral ; he was laid in the spot pointed out 
by himself, and I saw the cold earth close over 
my first and dearest friend, with a feeling of afflic- 
tion, a sense of bereavement I cannot describe. 
When the spectators had all retired, Neville put 
my arm within his, and gently drew me away, 
saying, 

'My dear Ellmer, moderate your grief; sor- 
row for the loss of friends is natural, but sorrow 
not as those without hope. The Christian can 
look forward in blessed expectation of being re- 
united to those beloved, " for if we believe that 
Jesus died and rose again, even those also which 
sleep in Jesus, will God bring with him." What 
consolation can be greater than the knowledge, 
that those we love leave us professing the faith of 
the Lord Jesus, and looking to him for salvation 1 
This comfort is yours, Ellmer, for our friend trust- 
ed in the Rock of Ages; and it is said, blessed 
are they that hope in him, for they shall never be 
confounded.' 

Thus did Neville cheer me with the consola- 
tions of Scripture during our walk, for on that 
evening I took up -my abode at his hospitable 
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I was not very well for two days' after, but find- 
ing myself much better on the Sabbath, I went to 
prayers. After service, the priest made a high 
eulogium on the faith and constancy of Stafford 
to the doctrines of the Church, notwithstanding 
all the efforts, nay, persecution he endured to warp 
his mind from the faith of the true religion, and 
all knew the quarter it proceeded from. 

' But,' he continued, ' our faith is founded on a 
rock, that all the [rowers of earth and hell cannot 
prevail against ; let us not be forgetful of the soul 
of this devoted servant of the church, but let our 
prayers ascend to heaven, that mercy may be ex- 
tended' to him, and that his time of trial may be 
Bhort.' 

During this harangue many eyes were fixed on 
me j and, dear Elizabeth, though in the house of 
prayer, I felt my choler rise, thus to hear the cha- 
racter of my friend Neville spoken of; for I could 
not be ignorant that he was the person pointed at. 
I was tempted to speak out, and vindicate the con- 
duct of my friend, but a respect for the- place 
withhold me, and I remained until the greater 
part of the people dispersed. The priest per- 
ceived me, and came up, accompanied by a few 
of the more respectable persons. 

' Your servant, Mr. Ellmer,' said he, ' I did 
not expect to see you here to-day ; I thought 
politeness would have obliged you to go with your 
new friends.' 

' Sir,' replied I, ' I regret that misapprehen- 
sion, or some other motive, led you to assert pub- 
licly this morning, what has not the slightest 
foundation.——' 
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' Do you mean, Sir,' interrupted he, ' to insinu- 
ate that 1 have uttered a falsehood V 

' You may suppose. Sir,' I answered, ' what 
you have said to be a Tact, but permit me to affirm, 
on my honour, in presence of those gentlemen, 
that my lamented friend, Mr. Stafford, was never 
in any way, directly, or indirectly, persecuted on 
the subject of religion ; if you recollect Sir, on 
the morning of his death, 1 lold you the same 
Mr. Neville, to whom you allude, is too much the 
gentleman and Christian to persecute; his mo- 
tives of action soar above the narrow prejudices of 
bigotry : Sir, it were well if the ministers of our 
church possessed his benevolence, charity, and 
forbearance.' 

'Now gentlemen,' replied the priest, 'did yon 
ever hear any thing like this, to be insulted in my 
own chapel, by an ignorant boy V 

' It is not my wish to offend,' said I, ' my only 
object, Sir, is to vindicate an absent friend ; to 
refute a charge which I again repeat has no foun- 
dation. I was generally present at the interviews 
of my friend and Mr. Neville, therefore am cer- 
tain of what 1 assert.' 

'Sir,' replied the priest, 'hear me, this Mr. 
Neville, your pattern of all excellence, has also 
corrupted your principles; and, if you remain 
longer in his society will complete the work ; I 
have already warned you of his being a dangerous 
acquaintance: I now repeat it.' 

' 'Tis but a few moments, Sir,' I answered, 
' since you said that our faith was founded on a 
rock, which the powers of earth and hell could 
not shake, why then do you fear the influence of 
a single individual ?' 
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' Provoking !' exclaimed Father Thomas ; ' but 
I perceive the leaven of heresy has already begun 
to operate in you ; I command you. Sir, on your 
obedience to the Church, to return to your father's 
house, fly from the contagion you are exposed to, 
for your everlasting happiness is at stake. If I 
knew where to address your parents, I should cer- 
tainly advise them of your danger : as a minister 
of the true and holy Catholic Church, I command 
your obedience to my desires.' 

' You assume, Sir,' said I, ' an authority I will 
not submit to ; while it suits my pleasure I shall 
remain with my kind friends. 1 

And bowing to those around me, left the house. 
I was surprised at my temerity in thus addressing 
a minister of our church ; but my passions were 
aroused. I was provoked by the unchristian spirit 
of the priest, and resolved I would not go to his 
chapel again. 

Before -we retired for the night, Neville inform- 
ed me, that it was their custom to assemble the 
household for prayer, and asked if I had any ob- 
jection to be present ; I said not the least, and the 
servants being called in, he read a portion of 
Scripture, which he briefly explained — we then 
bowed the knee, and he offered up such a prayer 
as I had never heard. My dear Elizabeth, could 
you have heard the bumble and heartfelt confes- 
sion of sin ; the ardent supplication for pardon, 
and the influence of the Holy Spirit ; the interces- 
sion for all the race of mankind, for church, and 
state, for relatives, friends and enemies ; the fer- 
vent praises for past and present mercies, and 
above all for the hope of eternal life, through the 
merits and mediation of our only Saviour Jesus 
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Christ, yon would have thought with me, if [his 
be error, what then is truth 1 From this time I 
was always present at the Amily devotions, morn- 
ing ho d evening. 

Neville and his amiable family did all in their 
power lo make mj visit agreeable, and a week 
elapsed, ere I thought it had well begun. On the 
approach of the Sabbath, I was at a loss what to 
do, for I would not go to Mr. M'DonneU's chapel. 
I determined to remain at home ; but on reflec- 
tion I thought this would be wrong, when the 
Lord had given me health and strength. I felt a 
wish to hear Neville officiate, but at first repelled 
it, as a temptation to depart too widely from the 
faith of our church. Again I thought as he had 
been present at Stafford's funeral, why should 1 
be more bigoted, and that hearing him once could 
not injure my faith. Then the idea of the priest's 
anger occurred, and I abandoned the idea. But 
on farther thought, I saw no reason why I should 
fear the reproaches of a man f disliked, and that 
by indulging this wish, I was not disobeying any 
reasonable command of the church. The result 
of these reflections was, my determination to hear 
Neville officiate in his church. 
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CHAPTER X. 



After breakfast, on the Sabbath morning, I 
signified my intention; my friend, I thought, 
seemed surprised, yet pleased, and said, he hoped 
I should find of a truth, that the Lord was with 
them. 

I. accompanied the ladies in a delightful walk 
through verdant fields to the church, which was a 
short way from the collage, and experienced rather 
an awkward sensation on entering it ; this was 
increased by perceiving myself an object of curi- 
osity, at least to the younger part of the congrega- 
tion, which was numerous and respectable. I 
condemned myself for having been so precipitate 
in gratifying my wandering desires, but it was 
now too late to retract. 

The building was neat, but totally devoid of 
ornament. No candles burned on its altar; no 
crucifix claimed exterior adoration : neither pic- 
tures, nor images were to be seen ; no stained 
glass shrouded the bright rays of the summer sun, 
which shone full on the windows, and shed a 
cheerful ray in this unostentatious house of prayer. 

The greater number of the congregation show- 
ed that they considered themselves in the more 
immediate presence of the Deity ; no whisperings, 
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we left to wander in uncertainly : for the captain 
and leader of his true disciples is the Lord Jea»- 
Christ, and the benefits we derive by following 
Him are numerous as important. 

Man, by redemption, is endued by the Saviqtir 
with knowledge.— ' In every thing are ye enrich- 
ed by him, in all utterance, and in all knowledge, 
the eyes of your understanding being enlightened.' 

With righteousness and holiness, lor, ' As by 
one man's disobedience many were made sinners, 
so by the obedience of one, shall many be made 
righteous. God having raised up his Son Jesus, 
sent him to bless us, in turning away every one of 
us from his iniquities.' 

With happiness—' Grace and peace are multi- 
plied unto us, through the knowledge of God, and 
and of Jesus our Lord.' 

With life. — For, ' Sinoe by man came death, 
by man also came the resurrection of the dead. 
For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all 
be made alive.' 

The good that was spoken concerning Israel, 
or the children of God in every nation, and tongue, 
and kindred, and people, he showed to be salva- 
tion from sin and happiness eternal. ' Thus saith 
the Lord that created thee, O Jacob, and he that 
formed thee, O Israel, fear not ; for I have re- 
deemed thee, I have called thee by my name : 
thou art mine. For 1 am the Lord thy God, the 
Holy One of Israel, thy Saviour.' 

These, dear Elizabeth, are but the heads of a 
most eloquent and impressive discourse, that must 
have imparled consolation to every believing soul. 
For my part, to whom such instruction was quite 
new, I did not know why it was that our clergy 
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kept their hearers in soch a state of ignorance 
with respect to those great doctrines of salvation ; 
and the comparison I drew between the two estab- 
lishments, was not much in favour of my own. 

In the evening, when walking with Neville, he 
asked me how 1 approved 'of their worship. I 
said, I thought it most sensible and instruct ire. 

' It has one great benefit,' replied he, * for all 
can comprehend its prayers ; surely it must be a 
considerable drawback to the comfort of those in 
your communion, that few, if any, of them can 
understand the worship. Why is it that your 
church continues the service in an unknown 



' It was the original language,' said I, ' and 
the church does not change.' 

' But this custom,' replied Neville, ' is so con- 
trary to common sense, and Scripture, that it is 
strange it has not been reformed. What benefit 
can the people derive if the worship of God be in 
an unknown tongue? The Apostle says on this 
subject, " Except ye utter by the tongue words 
easy to be understood, how shall it be known what 
is spoken T for ye apeak to the air. If any speak 
in an unknown tongue let him interpret ; but if 
there be no interpreter, let him keep silence in ' 
the church.- If I know not the meaning of the 
voice, I shall be to him that speaketh a barbarian, 
and he shall be a barbarian unto me." Perhaps, 
Ellmer, you did not know that this practice in 
your church was un scriptural.' 

' I was not aware of it,' said F, ' hut I have 
heard thai the Council of Trent decreed, that in 
any country (he mass should not be in the vulgar 
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tongue, but in Latin. Now they must have known 
the sense of Scripture.' 

* Id the 14th chapter to the Corinthians,' ran- 
inued Neville, ' St. Paul speaks very largely on ■ 
this subject ; I would particularly recommend it 
to your perusal. But, my dear Ellmer, you will not 
be offended if 1 tell you that in thia, the Council 
of Trent was not guided by the sense of Scripture. 
Some time previous, when the preaching and 
writing of the reformers shook the Papal See, 
" Pope Paul III. consulted with his bishops in 
Benonia, how the dignity and peace of the church 
might be upheld ; and their most grave advice 
was, that the worship of (iod should nut be in the 
vulgar tongue , and that only little of the Gospel, 
which is contained in the mass, should be read 
to the people, neither should it be permitted to 
any to read more ; am) they add, " if any one 
diligently con.-iders Scripture, and compares it 
with what is done in our church, he will find them 
very contrary to each other, and our doctrine not 
only to be very different from it, but repugnant to 
it." Thia is an authentic document, and proves 
that the See of Rome dreaded the overthrow of 
their faith by the free circulation of Scripture, to 
which they acknowledge their doctrines are re- 
pugnant, therefore they enforce the withholding 
of that divine book, and worship in an unknown 
tongue. It is not, my dear Henry, from a wish 
of entering into controversy that 1 make those 
observations, but to explain to you the real cause 
of those erroneous doctrines of the Romish Church.' 

To be candid, Elizabeth, I had for some time 
seen the absurdity of thia custom in our Church, 
but would not then mention my scruples. We 
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were walking on a rising ground, from whence 
tbe village and surrounding country were seen io 
a most picturesque point of view, on which the 
declining rays of tbe sun shone with unclouded 
splendour, gilding the lops of the trees, illumina- 
ting the windows, flaming on the slated roofs, and 
empurpling the high hills. This scene brought 
poor Stafford to my recollection, and 1 thought of 
hie remark on the first evening we saw Neville, 
relative to rest and happiness, which 1 hoped be 
was now in the full enjoyment of. These ideas 
brought to my mind a sentiment mentioned by 
Neville, which I did not comprehend. 

' You made use of a term some time since,' 
said I, ' about a rent for the people of God, which 
I do not understand.' 

' In the world,' replied Neville, ' there have 
ever been two classes of people ; those who are 
endeavouring to serve the Lord, and others who 
do not wish lo retain him in their thoughts. Our 
Saviour says we cannot serve two masters ; we are 
desired to " Love not the world, neither the things 
that arc in the world ;" and it is added, " If any 
man love the world, the love of the Father is not 

' This is strange,' exclaimed I. 

' Not at all,' relumed Neville ; ' for the apostle 
elucidated the matter by saying, " For all that is 
in the world, the lust of the flesh, the lust of the 
eye, and the pride of life, is not of the Father, but 
is of the world." Then it follows, Henry, that 
we cannot serve both ; we must belong lo one of 
the classes.' 

' Are we, then, to forsake the world V asked (. 

' The world,' answered he, ' is our stale of pro- 
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bation ; we are placed in it for wise ends, and 
must so use, as not abusing it The Christian 
passes on, knowing that here he has no abiding 
place ; but be does not affect the life of an ascetic, 
or recluse. He performs all the duties of that 
state in which it lias pleased God to place him, 
with fidelity : he seeks the " kingdom ol' God, and 
his righteousness," knowing that all other things 
shall be added (herein ; he is convinced that " all 
things work together for good to them that lore 
God," Mow look lo those who give all their time 
and thoughts to the world ; are they not the slaves 
of every malignant passion t and though they may 
say, Lord, Lord, t heir hearts are devoted to sin. 
Which of ibose two characters do you think most 
like those styled the people of God V 

'The first, certainly,' replied I. 

' The text you alluded to,' said Neville, ' is ad- 
duced by St. Paul to the Hebrews, to show, that 
as the faithful among the Israelites, after their 
journey through the wilderness, entered the land 
of promise, their earthly rest, so shall the true 
servants of the Lord Jesus inherit the rest pro- 
vided for them, which the apostle Peter tells us, 
is " incorruptible and undented, and that fadeth 
not away, reserved in heaven," for those that walk 
in the ways of the Lord, and love Him supremely. 
It has been said of love, that 



By such conversation as this, I was led to think 
en various subjects that had not before engaged 
my attention : and it pleased the Lord gradually - 
to open iny eyes to the dangerous stale in which E 
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was walking with security, depending on self- 
righteousness, and the efficacy of human works 
for salvation. 

In a few days after, having occasion to go into 
the village, I saw the priest approaching, with a 
person of genteel appearance ; I wished to avoid 
the rencounter, hut that was impossible. 

' Well, Sir,' said he, ' I believe my words were 
true ; your new friend did not invite you to bis 
bouse for nothing.' 

' He has not been a gainer by my visit,' I re- 
plied. 

' He has made a proselyte,' continued the priest ; 
' this was the motive of all his seeming kindness.' 

' The kindness of Mr. Neville,' ssid I, ' is dis- 
interested ; it was shown to a stranger, when igno- 
rant what faith he professed, and has continued 
tmabated, free from any sinister motives.' 

'What I' exclaimed the priest; 'did he not 
bring you to his church 1 call you that nothing 1 
were you not there, Sir V 

' Certainly ; but 1 went without solicitation. I 
never heard a word on the subject from my friend.' 

' All hypocrisy ; it is his wish to entrnp the un- 
stable and foolish : did I not warn you, Sir, of 
this I how is it that you have despised my words V 

' I mentioned to you, Sir, on a former occasion, 
that you assumed an authority I would not submit 
to ; I am at liberty to go where I please.' 

' And I suppose you read the Bible, Sir, and 
explain it as your own foolish and wayward fancy 
dictates,' said the priest. 

' I endeavour to pernsc the word of God,' I re- 
plied, ' with my mind directed to Him for wisdom 
to understand bis holy will.' 
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' And pray, Sir, what should such a boy as you, 
know of thai bonk f cried the priest 

' May not the truths of Scripture,' replied I, 
' as the Saviour lias said, be hidden from those 
who are wise and prudent in their own eyes, out 
revealed unto babes, even unto those who, in sim- 
plicity and sincerity, desire the knowledge of the 
Lord V 

* I see bow it is,' returned the priest, ' you ire 
resolved to throw off the authority of the church 
altogether, and will consequently oblige me to cut 
you off from its communion; this is the fruits of 
your Bible reading.' 

' Mr. M'Donnell,' replied I, ' my lamented 
friend and I came 10 this country, strangers — 
when occasion required we called on you, and 
yon assumed an authority not warranted even by 
the nature of your profession. Since his death 
you have taken liberties with, nay, even insulted 
inc ; I now assure you 1 will not obey any com- 
mand of yours, so wish yon good day.' 

And leaving him I walked into the village. 

It is more than probable, dear Elizabeth, that 
had the priest adopted another course, I might 
have been gained by kindness to do what ha wish- 
ed, but I will never be forced into any thing. At 
that lime I had not entirely shaken off old preju- 
dices, and saw not so clearly the errors of the 
church in which I was educated, as on a more 
intimate knowledge of the Bible, I was enabled to 
do. The more I was opposed, so much the more 
my desire of reading the Bible increased; and 
Neville with the greatest plainness and kindness 
of manner, explained any passages I could not 
comprehend, showing the futility of my objections. 
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a On my return from the village, I again encoun- 
tered the mau who had been with the priest ; he 
apologized for addressing me, saying he admired 
the firmness I had displayed, and wished to be 
acquainted with me ; I made a suitable reply, and 
we walked on engaged in conversation. 

' I think ' said the stranger, ' Father Tom is 
too warm, if he were more gentle it would be bet- 
ter : it is easier to lead than to drive. What 
signifies if you went once to church, and read the 
Bible T you will never be the worse for it.' " 

1 The priest,' replied I, ' has no right to inter- 
fere with me. I am quite a stranger, not at all 
under his control ; neither is he warranted in with- 
holding the Scriptures.' 

1 He says, Sir, you are too young, and of course 
unstable ; but don't mind this, if there were any 
harm in this book, sure it could not be the word 
of God/ 

' The priest,' said I, ' has calumniated my 
friend Mr. Neville, by imputing his kindness to 
interested motives ; now nothing can be more un- 
just than such a supposition. 

' I know it, Sir, but according to the old say- 
ing, Father Tom judges of every one by himself; 
Mr. Neville is an excellent young man, beloved by 
all but the priest and a few others ; there is not 
such a man to the poor in the whole country ; 
sure, Sir, if the Bible was a bad book he who has 
it constantly about him, would not bo so eood as 
he is.' B 

After some further conversation, we parted — he 
told me his name was Weldon, and gave me an 
lj»ltaUon to his house, whenever I walked into 
the village. I found my new acquaintance wu 
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not a stranger at the cottage. Neville informed . 
me he was universally esteemed as a sincere friend, 
and a man of peace. 

Weldon dined with us next day, and I per- 
ceived, though unpolished, he was really a sensi- 
ble man, had read much and conversed on many 
subjecls. During the evening he talked on the 

' 1 have nearly perused Cowper's poems,' said 
be to Neville, ' and admire them, particularly 
" The Task," yet I confess there are parts of it I 
could not comprehend, and to mention one, to- 
wards the close of the 5th book, he speaks of a 
species of liberty, I am not acquainted with.' 

' The poet,' replied Neville, ' contrasts civil 
with religious liberly, shows the mutability of the 
one, and the imperishable nature of the other. 
The first, as he tells us, subject to the caprices of 
the human mind, but the other, sure, 

'And promise ofaGoB.* 

' Pray,' said Weldon, * what is the nature of 
this liberty I one would think the writer lived at a 
time, and in a country where the service of God 
was riot permitted.' 

' Cowper lived in an age and country,' answer- 
ed Neville, ' where the worship of the true God is 
universally professed. He speaks of that internal 
liberty which they feel who are freed from the 
bondage of sin, who are regenerate, renewed unto 
holiness by the influence of the Divine Spirit.' 

' How is this?' asked Weldon 

' All the race of Adam,' said Neville, ' inherit 
a corrupt nature, " there is none that doeth good, 
no, not one." ■ — •* 
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* I will not allow this, Sir,' interrupted Weldon, 
' you are an exception to this rule.' 

' The unerring won) of Scripture,' continued 
Neville, ' assures us, that by nature we are the 
"seed or evil doers." That, "all we like sheep 
have gone astray : we have turned every one lo 
his own way." But when through the influence 
of the Divine Spirit, we feel the burden of sin, and 
seek for grace to flee from it, we obtain forgive- 
ness, and are made heirs of everlasting life. We 
are by nature the slaves of sin, and until we know 
the truth must continue so. — Our Saviour nays, 
" If ye continue in my word, then are ye ray dis- 
ciples, and ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free."— This is what the poet al- 
ludes to in these lines: 

' He ia (he ftumin (Thorn (bs lm(h nukaa Tree, 



' The apostle Paul tells the Romans " the law 
of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus, hath made me 
free from the law of sin and death." 'Tin only 
the sincere disciples of the Lord Jesus, who can 
taste this blessed freedom.' 

'And I suppose,' said Weldon, ' when once 
sure of this, they may do as they please.* 

' Dear Sir,' replied Neville, 'this is a danger- 
ous error, and one not at all warranted by Scrip- 
ture : our Saviour makes our continuance in the 
laws of God, the procuring cause of this freedom 
— it cannot be supposed that the Lord would coun- 
tenance evil in any shape — St. Paul says, " Shall 
we continue in sin that grace may abound, God 
forbid. How shall we that are dead to sin, live 

y longer therein V The sinner cannot have 
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the witness of the Spirit, therefore no part in Gos- 
pel freedom.' 

' What do you mean by the witness of tho 
Spirit V asked Weldon, 

'We are informed,' said Neville, ' that if in- 
fluenced by the Spirit of God, we shall not con- 
tinue in the lusts of the flesh : you know what 
these are.' 

* I suppose what we term mortal sins,' replied 
Weldon. 

' I make no distinction in sin,' said Neville, 
* in the sight of God every breach of the law brings 
us under the sentence of condemnation.' 

* Then we are forever lost,' replied Weldon. 

' No, blessed be God, there is a way of escape,' 
continued Neville, .' Jesus Christ came into the 
world, that " Whosoever belie veth in him should 
receive remission of sin," and consequently ever- 
lasting life. If we thus believe, we shall be led by 
His Spirit, whose fruits are "love, joy, peace, 
long-suffer ihg, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, temperance." We cannot be possessed of 
these without feeling their influences, knowing 
that our natures are renewed, that our unruly pas- 
sions are, if not totally subued, at least abhorred, 
and by grace steadily resisted. This is what may 
be deemed the witness of the Spirit, and the Chris- 
tian liberty praised by Cowper.* 

While I remained at the cottage the truths of 
Scripture were thus familiarly brought before me. 
I began to see how much they were necessary to 
salvation, and any prejudices I might have retain- 
ed disappeared. The pure light of the Gospel 
shone on my mind, and as the cheering beams of 
the sun, dispels the fogs and damps of morning, 
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so did the influence of the divine word purify my 
understanding from the mist of error and supersti- 
tion. 

I remained above a month with my kind friends, 
whose advice and example were so beneficial to 
me, and was constant in attendance on Neville's 
ministry, both public and private. The doctrines 
he professed were more congenial to my views of 
religion, for I was ever an enemy to constraint, 
and the undue authority usurped by the clergy of 
that arrogant church, which would exclude all 
who are not of its communion from the benefits of 
everlasting life, so freely offered, by the divine 
purchaser, to all mankind, without respect of per- 
sons. 

My dearest sister, we have been early taught 
that there are intercessors many ; but this, I trust, . 
on a careful perusal of holy writ, you will And to 
be the doctrine of men ; for it is alone through 
the name of Jesus Christ we can be saved, neither 
can we be in any way instrumental to ibis great 
work by any merit of ours. 

1 NM lb* labor of my hjmrii 

'Cm fnlBI lb* h»>> demindi; 

'Could my «ml bo rapke know, 

'Could my Iran (brew flow, 

' All for lib could doi none, 

' Christ moil tmn— nd Chri.t alone.' 

On my return to the academy, the change in 
my sentiments was not perceived. I did not re- 
main long there, but continued rambling about 
the country until the time expired, which, by my 
father's kindness, I was allowed to make those 
excursions. 

The subsequent transactions you are well so- 
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quainted with. But you know not, my dear Eliza- 
beth, the pangs the opposition of my family give me. 
1 love them most ardently, yet find, for my peace* 
and soul's safety, i must estrange myself from 
them, and enter a world of temptation. However, 
I should not repine ; the Lord of Life, our Divine 
Saviour, suffered much to redeem my soul. ' He 
was despised and rejected of men, a man of sor- 
rows, and acquainted with grief He frequently 
bad not where to lay his head. Shall I (hen dare 
to murmur 1 O, no ! Thy will, O Lord, be done : 
only give me grace to persevere to the end, that 
so I may inherit the rest that remains fur thy 
people. 

May the perusal of these events, that led to my 
enjoyment of peace, my dear sister, be blessed to 
your soul's comfort ; may the Divine Spirit influ- 
ence you to seek more earnestly the things that 
belong to your everlasting salvntion, is the sincere, 
the ardent prayer of your ever affectionate bro- 
ther -' 

The perusal of the narrative took Elizabeth 
some time ; for it was only at intervals she could, 
without observation, absent herself from the fami- 
ly, and she could not think of reading it hastily ; 
it contained much that was new and extraordinary 
to Iter, educated as she had been in ignorance of 
Scripture. Taught that the attendance on exter- 
nal ceremonies, the repetition of a few lifeless 
prayers, constituted the entire of religion, it will 
not appear surprising that the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith, and the inefficiency of human 
works to save the soul, should astonish her. She 
read it over and over, and -the more she studied 
and referred to her Bible for a further elucida- 
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tioo of the texts brought forward, the clearer did 
she perceive the truth of the Apostle's declara- 
tion, that ' Faith must come by hearing, and hear- 
ing by the word of God.' She feared that if the 
narrative were shown to her mother, she would 
be prohibited reading the Bible, and this she did 
not wish to give up; therefore kept the manu- 
script to herself; it was, with her Bible, put up in 
a private recess, and never perused but with her 
chamber door fastened, so fearful was she of being 
observed. 

' What can keep Elizabeth so much in her 
room V said Mrs. Martha one day to Caroline. 
* She is also changed ; I hope the sentiments of 
error hare not been, communicated to another of 
.the family.' 

' I cannot tell,' replied Caroline. 

' 1 am afraid,' continued the old lady, ' site b 
studying some book left by that apostate boy, per- 
haps the Bible.' 

' Surely, dear aunt, she would not dare to dis- 
obey the commands of Father Martin ; and with 
the late example before her, would fear the con- 
sequence. But I will question her on the subject.' 

With this intention she sought Elizabeth; not 
finding her in the house, she went to the garden, 
where she met the Priest. After the usual saluta- 
tion, he said, 

' I am happy to find, Miss Ellmer, that you pos- 
sess true faith, and have not been led away by the 
sophistry of that unfortunate boy, who is such a 
.source of affliction to his excellent parents. I pray 
God his errors may not have spread in the house.' 

' Why should you fear, Sir V replied Caroline. 
I think,' returned be, ' your sister for some 
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days has been reserved to me, and is more thought- 
fuf than usual.' 

' Elizabeth, Sir, was much attached to that 
being we called brother, and has not jet recover- 
ed the shock of separation.' 

' 1 am positive, child, there is something more 
than this ; she certainly has imbibed those erro- 
neous opinions. Do you know whether she pos- 
sesses a Bible !' 

' O dear, Sir, I hope not ; she would scarcely 
dare to transgress your commands and those of 
the church.' 

' I admire your zeal. Miss Ellmer. Would to 
God all the members of the true church possessed 
the same ; but I greatly fear for your sister.' 

' And have you not the power, Father, of know- 
ing whether your fears are well founded V 

* Yes, to be sure, but I wish you would first en- 
deavour to learn all the particulars you can.' 

' Certainly, Sir ; it shall be my pleasure to obey 
you in all things.' 

* Your duty, and obedience, my dear child, 
shall not be unrewarded. But see, here comes 
the object of our conversation ; the Virgin protect 
you. Be cautious, and ever keep the honour of 
the true and holy church in view. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



On leaving his father's house, Henry Ellmer 
walked for a short lime at a quick pace, as if fear- 
ing his resolution might give way. When he got 
to the summit of a hill at some distance, that over- 
looked the valley in which his home stood, he 
paused a while to gaze on that loved spot, and 
tears of bitter regret flowed from his eyes. He 
then recollected he must see Pal, to give him the 
packet for Elizabeth, and was obliged to return 
for that purpose ; but met the young man on his 
way to the potato field. Pat was greatly surprised 
to And his young master really about to leave 
them, and set up that wild cry, peculiar to the 
western countries. Some time elapsed ere Henry 
could pacify him sufficiently to take his directions 
relative 10 the packet, and as they walked together, 
gave him much salutary advice. When parting 
from him, he said, 

' Farewell, Pat. Keep in mind all I have been 
saying to you from time to lime j give up less of 
your time to pleasure, and more to your duty to 
God. And if it be his holy will that we meet 
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again in this World, I hope to find you changed in 
every particular. Ever keep in mind, that if you 
walk in the laws of the Lord, we shall certainly 
meet in another and a better world, never to part. 
Farewell — may the Lord bless and keep you.' 

Pat could not reply, but wrung Henry's extend- 
ed hand, and turned away, looking back at inter- 
vals, until distance concealed his master from his 
view. 

Henry determined to go to his kind friend Ne- 
ville, aud advise with him what he should do, 
while the persecution of his family continued. 
He had no other alternative; his purse was but 
slenderly stocked, and would not enable him to 
travel; even if it did, he thought it would be a 
sinful waste of lime. 

Henry's heart was torn by a variety of contend- 
ing emotions ; he was endued with all the tender 
feelings of human nature. The gospel of Jesus 
Christ does not eradicate those feelings, but shows 
how they might be brought into due subordination 
to the divine will. 

During the early part of the morning, he was 
inclined to murmur, — to think that his trials were 
intolerable, — that he was forsaken by the Lord. 
But a reference to the word of life quelled those 
repinings; he there read, that ' Whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth,' and he thought on the re- 
markable expression of patient Job, ■ The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away : blessed be 
the name of (he Lord,' — and the saying of the 
Faithful patriarch, ' shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right V 

The morning was gloomy, and suited the som- 
bre reflections of the traveller ; but ere he gained 
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a high hi|l from which the prospect was extensive, 
the sun broke forth with unclouded splendour, 
and gladdened the universal face of nature. Henry 
felt its cheering influence in a great measure dis- 
pel his melancholy thoughts, and he pursued his 
walk with renewed rigour, gazing with admira- 
tion on the beauties with which he was surround- 
ed ; rejoicing beneath the beams of the morning 
sun, and exclaiming with (he poet, 

' Hj> Fitter uad* Item «ll.' , 

He looked around with gratitude, and Expropria- 
ted this glorious display of Heaven's bounty to 
himself; for, 

Ah liny am liia by ■ pecnllai rigid, 

And by an em|>tir!Bj> uf inlereet bit, 

WImh eye liter ever All with hiily joy. 

Whine It carl wltb pro lie, and wliow eialted uiiad 

Wilh worthy thought! i,f ir.nl unwenrird lore 

Thai iiliniM, and built, end Mill uphold! ii world 

Having walked a long way, the calls of appetite 
awoke Henry from his reverie on the beauties of 
nature ; but on looking round he could not see a 
human habitation — he was embosomed in moun- 
tains, and began to think he must also endure 
hunger among other privations. He sought some 
beaten track, and after a long search, succeeded ; 
he followed its maxes fur some time, and on get- 
ting round the base of a craggy rock, he perceived 
a cabin on the side of a hill, a short way off, to 
which he bent his steps. The exterior of this 
habitation gave no promise of comfort ; the walls 
composed of loose stones, mud, and sods, were in 
many places propped ; the thatch, if it might be 
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so called, decaying, patched wilh potato stalks 
and heath — windows it had none, a email aper- 
ture to admit light, was stuffed with straw, and 
the door so low, that to enter, one must make a, 
deep obeisance. Wretched as this place appear- 
ed, Henry was obliged to enter it, and the interior 
fully corresponded to the outside appearance. A 
woman was engaged in washing potatoes, and four 
children sitting round a small fire; every thing 
bore the semblance of idleness — the whole fami- 
ly in rags, not even a spinning wheel occupied its 
place in the chimney corner. Henry inquired 
whether there was any house near, where he could 
be accommodated with breakfast? 

' Ne'er a place, Sir, that you could gel any 
thing fit for you; no nearer, than the town ; and 
that same is five mile off,' replied the woman. 

' What am I to dor said Henry, ! I have walk, 
ed a long way- this morning, and am really fa- 
tigued ; will yon permit me to rest a while V 

' To be sure, Sir, and welcome ; and if you 
would put up with what I have in my poor cabin 
— no doubt it's not what you're used to ; but then 
there's no better to be had.' 

Henry had no redress, therefore accepted the 
offer ; the potatoes were hurried down, and a little 
boy sent for the cow that grazed on the mountain. 
Henry endeavoured to converse with the woman, 
but she seemed not to like answering his ques- 
tions, and frequently went to the door, looking 
round as if in exjieclation of something. Henry 
gave up the desire of information, and walked out; 
indeed he waa obliged to do so, for (he amoke 
having but a small aperture in the roof to escape 
through, increased almost to suffocation. 
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He ascended a hill behind the house, and sur- 
veyed the surrounding country, which on his side, 
was level and well cultivated ; on the other side, 
the mountains rose one above another, some co- 
vered with line pasture on which were fed flocks 
of sheep, and others with heath and furze. At a 
short distance among the rocks, Henry perceived 
a thick smoke, which he imagined to proceed 
from another cabin, and walked on to see it. On 
drawing nearer, he could perceive no house, the 
smoke seemed to proceed from the rock, and he 
imagined he heard voices of men borne on the 
breeze. He would have wished to explore this 
place, but one of the children came to say the 
potatoes were boiled. While partaking of this 
humble fare, Henry mentioned the smoke he had 
seen, and the voices he heard, asking what they 
could be doing in that lonely place 1 This ques- 
tion seemed to surprise the woman ; she said, 
rather in displeasure, she could not tell ; and she 
addressed one of the children in the Irish lan- 
guage, who. left the house, but returned in a few 
moments, in breathless haste, exclaiming, 

' O mother, mother, they're coming?' 

' What coming, you fool Y 

' The sodgers, the sodgers ; they're at the big 
bush in the hollow.' 

' Run, Tommy, run ; don't be a minit or you'll 
be too late,' said the woman. 

The boy set off at full speed up the rocks, and 
was soon out of sight. Ellmer asked why the ap- 
pearance of soldiers gave such alarm ? 

' How innocent you are,' said the woman, ' and 
you the cause of them coming.' 

'Why should you suppose this ?' said Henry. 
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' What can they want with mel I am a total 
stranger.' 

' Oh, that's what you all say ; but who'd think 
that a body like you, that I thought was a gentle- 
man, would turn out to be a. spy.' 

' A spy !' repeated Henry, and the full truth 
flashed on his mind, that he bad got among those 
lawless people who carry on the business of illicit 
distillation. He saw the danger of his situation — 
to escape was impossible, as the woman threw 
herself betwixt him and the door, with a heavy 
piece of wood in her hand, exclaiming, 

1 Aye, a spy ; and so well you'll pay for it.' 

* You are quite mistaken, my good woman,' 
replied Henry ; ' I am no such person. 1 

' Whether or no,' said she, ' if you offer to stir 
from this till I get help, I'll brain you : it's the 
best of your play to be quiet. Mary, take the 
beetle, and if he mores, hit him on the bead.' 

Henry, finding resistance would be vain, sat 
down, silently invoking tbe protection of Heaven. 
He spoke to the woman of the sinful nature of 
this mode of life. She retorted by sneeringly ask- 
ing htm, if he fallowed the two trades, of spy and 
swaddling preacher ? 

In a short lime two men rushed in, and the 
woman with much gesture addressed them in 
Irish ; they briefly replied, and seizing Henry, 
dragged him out of the house. He desired to 
know why they thus treated an unoffending travel- 
ler ; one of tbe men with horrid oaths, exclaimed, 

' This is but little of what you'll get ; it's a dar- 
ling thing to take a spy.' 

' I repeat that I am not a spy,' said Henry ; 'I 
know nothing of your concerns^ and was ignorant 
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of your existence, until haying lost my way among 
the mountains thii morning, chance brought me 
to that cabin ; permit me to continue my journey, 
be assured you hare nothing to fear from me.' 

' What a chance it was,' retorted the second 
man, ' and what wise heads we'd be to let you go ! 
No, no ; you most see how we serve quiet passen- 
gers of your sort' 

In rain did Henry talk of law and justice, they 
derided both, and laughing, said, 

' Many'S the time you stole on us before ; bat 
we bare you at last, thanks be to God, and you'll 
pay for all.' 

' Profane not that holy name,' cried Henry ; 
' think, if you ever do think, of an hereafter.' 

' Listen to the preacher,' interrupted one ; ' keep 
your breath, my boy, and give us a speech just 
now — be saying of your prayers if you hare any.' 

They went up the mountain, and to the very 
rock from. whence he had seen the smoke issue, 
which had now entirely, ceased. On one side of 
this rock was a large stone, which, on a man's 
whistling was pushed aside, and discovered an 
aperture sufficient to admit one by creeping on 
hands and feet. Thither they pushed Henry, 
who went in without resistance, which would be 
vain. One of the men followed, the other rolling 
back the stone, remained on the outside. 

After creeping a short way, Henry found him- 
self in a cavern tolerably spacious, surrounded by 
four men and the boy he had seen at the cabin. 
The aave was lighted by a bole in the top, the em- 
bers of a large fire remained in a corner, from which 
a still had been removed ; three or four sacks of 
malt lay in a recess, partly concealed, with jugs, 
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glasses, and bottles, in a confused manner on a 
kind of shelf. i 

' Let them come now,' said the man who ac- 
companied Henry, ' we defy them : the ferret who 
was to destroy our warren ia taken, and, my life 
for it, won't tell tales agin.' 

' Right, right,' cried all the men, ' what will 
we do with him, boys V 

' Easy yet,' continued the first speaker, ' till the 
blood hounds are gone. Jack and I settled all 
that : any way, we'll hare sport.' 

" What have you here V said another, taking a 
parcel Henry held, ' a bundle of informations no 
doubt ; here they go into the fire.' 

' Stop, Tom,' replied the first speaker, arrest- 
ing bis hand, ' this doesn't belong to us ; we're no 
robbers, only striving to do lor the little children 
in honesty.' 

' And call you this honest V said Henry, ' to 
break the laws of your country, and follow a prac- 
tice that brings a curse, and will inevitably ruin 
your families.' 

' Listen to the spy, 1 cried one or two ; ' how 
could you get bread only for us V 

' I am not a spy,' said Henry, ' and request yon 
will let me proceed on my journey.' 

'Tie him up — gag him,' interrupted all to- 
gether. 

They bound his arms with a rope, telling him 
to be silent for a little, and then he might make a 
last speech and preach a sermon, if he wished. 
Entreaty and resistance were equally unavailing. 
In fearful suspense Ellmer awaited the crisis of 
his fate, looking up to Heaven for help in this hour 
of peril. 
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The men drink plentifully of the spirits, calling 
down imprecations on the heads of all gaugers and 
spies ; and they offered Henry some, saying it 
would raise his courage agin the time of need : 
but he declined their kindness. 

In a short lime, a shrill whistle brought one of 
the men to the cave's mouth ; he soon returned, 
saying the blood-hounds were drawn off. 

' And now my boys,' he added, ' come out, and 
we'll give this, holy young man his morning, and 
larn htm ever after how he meddles with honest 

' Aye,' cried a second, ' he may now give us a 
sarmon, while we are going to the lough ; for 
when we get there, I'll warrant he won't have 
much mind for talking.' 

Henry's blood ran cold as they prepared to drag 
him from the cave ; that they meditated his 
death, he bad not a doubt. They were regardless 
of any thing he said, though he conjured them by 
the most solemn entreaties not to imbrue their 
hands in the blood of a fellow creature. The joy 
of being delivered from the soldiers, and having, 
as they imagined, taken a spy, together with the 
spirits they had drank, rendered them nearly fran- 
tic. 

When, at length they got into the open air, 
Henry felt considerably relieved, for the confined 
respiration of the cavern, heated by the fire, had 
made him ill ; and his apprehensions added to his 
indisposition. But when the brisk breeze played 
around him, and he beheld the glorious canopy of 
heaven, his spirits returned, and he made another 
effort to awaken their humanity, if not justice ; 
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bat the only reply was, ' to the lough,- to the 

' Surely,' said he, ' you are not serious, much 
as you have broken the laws, you cannot proceed 
to such lengths.' 

' Talk away, my boy, the fox ketched the hound 
at last,' said a man. 

' Forsake me not, O Lord, but deliver me in 
this hour of peril,' ejaculated Henry. 

' Amen,' repeated one of the fellows, 'it is ■ 
bad parish can't afford a dark.' 

At a short distance from the cave was a high 
rock, separated from the mountain by some con- 
cussions of nature, with a narrow valley between. 
Round this rock they were to proceed in their 
way to the lake, which was situated somewhat 
farther down, and to it they pointed with exulta- 
tion, exclaiming, 

'See that, my boy, there's a neat quiet bed, 
where you may pray without no one troubling you, 
'till the day of judgment.' 

- While passing the rock, and all roaring in 
chorus a popular song with persons of their de- 
scription, entitled, ' Paddy outwitted the gaugar,' 
they were in an instant surrounded by the milita- 
ry, who issued from the valley — and so sudden 
was (be capture, that the men had not power to 
stir. Henry offered his grateful thanks to Heaven 
for this timely deliverance, and the officer of the 
party said, 

' What is the meaning of all this 1 why is the 
young gentleman bound ? were those fellows about 
to add murder to their other breaches of the law V 

Ellmer briefly recounted the events of the morn- 
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ing, but amid he could not think (hey would ■*- 
tempt to murder him. 

' The; are desperate offender*, Sir,' replied (he 
officer. ' I have not * doubt you would have been 
roughly handled ; let me have the pleasure of un- 
doing your hempen shackles, and congratulating 
you on this fortunate escape.' 

Henry's arms were soon at liberty. The officer 
then directed (lie informer who accompanied (hem, 
to proceed to the cave with some of the soldiers, 
while the others remained to guard the prisoner*. 
Henry went with them, and recovered his parcel. 
After destroying the malt, and carrying off any 
part of (he apparatus to be found, they set out in 
triumph for the town about five miles distant. 

' Will you, Sir, have (he goodness to accept of. 
my protection V said the officer to Henry. ' When 
we get to the town you may be able to procure a 
mode of conveyance for the remainder of your 
journey. 1 

'With pleasure,' replied Henry, 'I embrace 
your kind offer, and really know not how to ex- 

firess my feelings at this almost unhoped-for de- 
iverance ; but the Lord can save when human 
help appears to fail.' 

' Those fellows' said the officer, ' have led me 
many a weary march, and never until this morn- 
ing could I find out (heir nest ;' and indeed I 
think but for (heir haste to execute sentence on 
you, even now I should have been disappointed. 
This is a most disagreeable part of military duty 
in country quarters.' 

' But are you not well remunerated V asked 
Henry. 

' Yea, but T never pat money in competition 
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with ease and health. I really confess that hunt- 
ting a parcel of miserable wretches through bos 
and mountain, destroying their substance, and 
carrying them from their families, is a part of my 
duty I do not like.' 

' The path of duty,' said Ellmer, ' is frequently 
strewed with thorns; yet we are Dot to shrink 
from it. Every situation in life has its peculiar 
cares ; happy are they who pass through them 
with their hopes fixed on eternity.' 

' You are young, Sir,' replied the officer, ' and 
the cares of life appear in perspective. 1 

' Few as my years have been/ said Henry, ' I 
have experienced the truth of the wise man's re- 
mark, that " the days of man are few, and full of 
trouble." 1 trust to be enabled to walk in the 
path of duty, be it ever so humiliating to the flesh.' 

' A sensible determination,' replied the officer, 
1 1 hope we may be able to follow up our good 
resolutions ; but my young friend, theory is easy 
to attain, practice more difficult. More experi- 
enced heads than we can boast, hare found tbe 
futility of resolutions made in times of reflection ; 
they are annihilated by the first assault of tempta- 
tion.' 

' And thus it will be,' said Henry, ' if we de- 
pend upon our own strength, which is ss the fleet- 
ing cloud, and vanishes as the early dew. We 
cannot of ourselves think of or perform a proper 

' How is this T asked the officer. 

* The apostle assures us,' replied Henry, ' that 
" it is God that worketh in us, to will and to do of 
hi* good pleasure," and all oar sufficiency is of 
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him ; and to insure this divine assistance we must 
seek it by prayer, and the perusal of the holy 
Word of God.' 

' Why, my young enthusiast, tut that the colour 
of your coat is not canonical, I should Bay I had 
the pleasure of conversing with a minister of the 
Gospel.' 

' I hope,' said Henry, ' that the sir 
of living by the doctrines of Scripture 
called enthusiasm ; not a theoretical a 
truths of the Gospel, but a practical a 
their efficacy to the saving of the soul. But a 
short time since I was immersed in the trammels 
of ignorance and superstition ; but it pleased the 
Lord to open my eyes, that I might see the won- 
ders of his grace.' 

'Time was,' said the officer, deeply sighing, 
' when I thought that the face of the Lord shone 
on me ; I felt peace in my soul. But it was a 
fleeting dream, that soon vanished, leaving me a 
prey to unhappy reflection.' 

'Ah, Sir, 1 replied Henry, ' it was not the peace 
of the Gospel, which passeth understanding; it is 
not fleeting,, but dureth forever. Your's waa that 
peace which we are told is 

™"l,T.' i '"" »*. • b »«»'<l. «» puny child 



AJI your thoughts and desires were not brought 
into subjection — were not resisted through grace. 
oLSl *1 a ' m0St ' hut ™» ^together whttthe 

Eh -rU5 e r^ rd may im P arl il to yo«.-Vy in 
laith,— read Hia word.-altend His ordinance^ 
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and believe His unchangable promise, of accept- 
ing all who come to Him in the appointed way.' 

' I do read and hear,' said the officer, ' but 
despair of attaining that state of sinless perfection, 
which certain preachers, who sometimes come to 
my quarters, set forth, as the only means of attain- 
ing everlasting happiness.' 

' You must have misconceived the doctrines of 
those preachers,' replied Henry, ' they could not 
thus contradict Scripture. It is there expressly 
declared, that there is none " who doeth good 
and sinneth not." I have heard a dear friend say, 
that the perfection spoken of in the Gospel, is hav- 
ing our affections fixed on things above ; while we 
are in the body, the motions of sin will be a " thorn 
in the flesh." But by grace we shall be enabled 
to resist temptation. If Jesus Christ, the Lord of 
Glory was not exempt from the temptations of 
Satan, we cannot expect to be more highly fa- 
voured.' 

' Then,' said Lieutenant O'Brien, (so was the 
officer called,) ' we shall through life be tried and 

* Undoubtedly,' replied Etlmer, ' we have the 
authority of Scripture for believing so. A nd that 
blessed volume also enables the Christian to resist ; 
it is the weapon by which he carries on the war- 
fare against his triple enemies — the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. The Word of God was used 
byjhe Saviour, when assaulted by Satan : He re- 
pelled three attacks by appeals to the written word. 
When the tempter required him to turn stones 
into bread, well knowing His almighty power, He 
replied, " It is written, man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of 
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the mouth of God." This, Sir, k the only wea- 
i by which the follower of Christ will be ena- 
o conquer. The Apostle Paul, in writing to 
the Philippine, speaks of the true scriptural per- 
fection ; you will find the subject in the third 
chapter.' 

' I can perfectly com prebend what you hare 
advanced,' said O'Brien, ' and your explanation 
satisfies my mind, which has for some time been 
disturbed by what I have beard on this subject. 

' Hy knowledge in divine things,' continued 
Henry, ' is not sufficient to permit my entering 
into the discussion of any disputed doctrine, but I 
believe that so long as we are guarded by the plain 
truths of Scripture, we cannot be in error, and we 
are told, " if any man lack wisdom, let him ask of 
God ; but let him ask in faith :" this is a com- 
mand that the most unlearned may comprehend.' 

O'Brien was much interested in Henry's con- 
versation, and pressed him so warmly to pass a 
day or two at his quarters, that Henry consented, 
for he also was interested by the character of bis 
new acquaintance — whom he perceived was seek- 
ing happiness, and he trusted the Divine Spirit 
would lead to find it, 

' Where tenplii ("her fmmortmlitj, 

' Ob llfe'i fUr tree, fen by the throw of God.' 



This was a providential rencontre to Henry ; it ' 
in some measure diverted bis thoughts from dwell- 
ing on hie forlorn situation; while engaged' in 
conversation with O'Brien, he almost forgot that 
be was an outcast from bis family, wandering with- 
out where to lay his head, or means of support 
These were afflicting ideas, and they frequently 
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preyed on him with nil the bitterness of wo. And 
to a mind not upheld by divine grace, they would 
have been insupportable ; but by ihe influence of 
that grace Henry was supported : and though at 
times the weakness of human nature disturbed his 
confidence, yet upon the whole he experienced 
not that hopelessness of sorrow which causes re- 
pining. He felt as a mortal, but the power of the , 
Gospel chastened those feelings. 

O'Brien had received s good education, and 
improved it by study ; he was early impressed 
with a love of religion, but his spirits were high, 
and often led him into scenes of riot, that on re- 
flection he deplored : resolutions of amendment 
were frequently made, but as often dissipated by 
the power of temptation. Thus passed his time 
while at head quarters, in the society of brother 
officers, and a numerous circle of acquaintance, at 
a large town where the regiment lay. But in the 
retirement of a country village, O'Brien's better 
thoughts had leisure to mature. He read, and at- 
tended the ordinances of religion ; but the minis- 
ter of that place was not ' honest in the sacred 
cause :' the moral lectures he hurried over once 
in the week, made no saving impression on tho 
hearts of his hearers. The doctrines of salvation 
by faith in Christ, holiness of life, and sanctifies- 
lion, enlarged on by preachers who sometimes 
came to the village, were not advocated in the 
style and language likely to impress a refined un- 
derstanding, but unrenewed by the Holy Spirit. 
Such was O'Brien ; though under the influence of 
conviction, he felt not the renovating operations 
of grace. And though he did not like the un- 
polished manner of those preachers, he was still a 
17 
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constant hearer. ' In conversation, be adverted to 
some topics which Henry was not prepared to 
answer — 

' You recollect,' said Ellmer, * I told you my 
knowledge or those subjects was too recent to 
reply to all the arguments brought forward on dis- 

futeil points : but if you permit me to write when 
join a dear friend, who is well acquainted with 
the truths of Scripture, and who makes them " a 
lamp unto his feet, and a light unto his paths," I 
shall give you his sentiments, which Will, I hope, 
satisfy your doubts.' 

' Your kind proposal delights me,' answered 
O'Brien, ' I accept it with gratitude ; believe me, 
Ellmer, the instructions of yourself and friend, are 
much wanting to enlighten my benighted mind.' 

' Vain, O'Brien, are the utmost efforts of man, 
unaccompanied by the divine Spirit ; " Paul may 
plant and Apotlos water, but it is God who givetb 
the increase." Pray to him, pray earnestly, and 
he will enlighten your mind with beams of saving 
knowledge.' 

Henry remained two days with his new ac- 
quaintance, and on the third morning again com- 
menced his journey ; O'Brien walked a few miles 
with him, and they parted in the hope of meeting 
again, and with mutual promises of writing fre- 
quently. 

Determined not to lose his way among the 
mountains, and run the risks he had done on the 
first morning, Henry kept the road that wound 
through the level country, and towards evening 
arrived at a comfortable looking house, where he 
resolved to pass the night if he could procure ac- 
commodation, which was granted with the great- 
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est hospitality ; and at an early hour next morn- 
ing, he resumed his walk. 

It was a lovely day ; the radiant beams of the 
sun had just began to absorb the mists on the 
mountains, and gleam on the foliage of the woods, 
now variegated by the tints of autumn. From the 
dells in the mountains, the smoke arose in spiral 
wreaths, announcing the labours of the day had 
commenced ; the shrill tones of the cock were 
responded by numerous echoes, with the herd 
boy's whistle, and the bark of the village cur. 
The road wound round the foot of a mountain, 
whose aides were covered by a wood ; beneath, 
lay a beautiful sheet of water studded with islands; 
and on one side, bounded by a well-cultivated 
domain, beyond which the ground rose gradually 
into hills, clothed by the rich produce of the sea- 
son. 

Kilmer, charmed by the scene, paused to ad- 
mire it, and while sitting beneath the shade of a 
majestic tree, the tine lines of Milton occurred to 
his recollection : 



But the landscape appeared as devoid of human 
beings as the garden Eve so ardently described ; 
for there was not any person at work, as far as the 
eye could reach. Henry, wondered at this, but a 
boy who came up told him the cause, 

' Sure, Sir,' said he, ' nobody would work the 
day, it's a holy day ; the priest gave it out on 
Sunday,' 
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It then occurred to Henry that this was the 
eighth of September, and one of those numerous 
idle days enjoined hy the ritual of the Romish 
Church. 

' What holiday is this V asked Henry. 

' It's Lady day, Sir.' 

'Which of them? for there are four in the 
year.' 

' Myself doesn't know, Sir, only it's big Lady 
day in harvest.' 

'And so you keep a day idle, and yet know not 

* When the priest tells us, that's plenty, Sir : 
what does the like of us know, only as we're bid V 

Henry reflected that only a short time since, he 
was in almost as great darkness, and he blessed 
God for the change. He- briefly and simply ex- 
plained the leading doctrines of Christianity to the 
boy ; but he did not seem to comprehend half of 
what was said. Henry asked where he was going. 

' To the blessed well, to pay a station, Sir.' 

' And for what did you promise the elation t 
you are too young to make vows.' 

' O, Sir, it wasn't me, but my mother owed a 
station, and she's very bad ; and for fear she 
wouldn't get better, she sent me to perform it ; it 
would be a bad thing, Sir, for her to die and it 
owing.' 

Though these things were not new to Henry, 
yet he could not avoid feeling for the poor crea- 
tures who were kept in a Mate of such ignorance, 
and worse than heathen idolatry, in the midst of a. 
Christian country ; and he feared heavy would bo 
the judgment on the rulers of that church, whose 
policy it was lo keep them so. 
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Henry had provided himself with refreshment, 
and towards evening turned off the road to where 
o clump of trees grew on the side of a mountain. 
Here he imagined he would be free from obscrva- 
tion, but was disappointed ; for, on drawing near- 
er, he perceived the bashes hung with bits of vari- 
ous coloured rags, therefore he knew he had come 
to a holy well. Advancing a little further, he saw 
a woman going round it on her knees, telling a 
string of beads. 

He sat down beneath the shade of an ancient 
ash, and while eating with thankfulness his frugal 
fare, his eye glanced over a wide and varied pro- 
spect, glowing in all the softness of a fine autum- 
nal day : he felt the loneliness of his situation, 
but he could say, and with the heart, ' Thy will 
be done.' He thought on the lines of the poet, 
when placed in nearly similar circumstances, 

' When iluii enalkia'i ehnnu around combfiw 
' Amid si [lie nan abould itaukton pride repine V 

And continuing the train of reflection brought for- 
ward by the author of the 'Traveller,' he added 
with a feeling of comfort. 



While thus engaged in communing with lib 
heart, he heard a heavy groan proceed from be- 
hind ; the poor woman recurred to him — starting 
up, tie approached the well, and found her lying 
insensible, with her head on a large stone, and 
blood (towing from her temple. 

Ellmer hastened to render what assistance he . 
could ; but who can paint his astouishmeot on 
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coding that the poor woman was his own nurse T 
It was little more than a fortnight since he had 
seen her in her own house, looking in good health, 
and she now appeared so much emaciated as not 
to be like the same person ; and what had brought 
her so far from home, he could not conceive. — In 
a short time she recovered animation, Henry sup- 
porting her in his arms. 

' The holj Virgin bless you, good Christian,' 
said she, ' you helped me when f sorely needed 
it ; may you never want help for that.' 

' Why, nurse, is it possible you dont know me, 
your own Henry I' 

The sound of his voice aroused her, and start- 
ing up, she gazed on him, exclaiming in Irish, 
' The cross of Christ about us,' ' Lord save us,' 
with many other similar expressions ; she con- 
tinued looking at him for some moments, then 
added, 

' Och, it's himself, it's no ghost ; my own cush- 
la — my own dear child. 1 

And she folded him in her arms, weeping vio- 
lently. Henry was also much affected ; he had a 
sincere affection for this woman : he said, 

' Dear nurse, how does it happen you are so far 
from home, and ill V 

' And jewel, what would bring me here, but 
yourself, dear V replied she. 

1 You surprise me ; how have I been the eause 
of your coming here'?' 

' Why, acushla, when it was found out that you 
read in that book that Father Martin crosses peo- 
ple of, [ promised a station at this well for the 
good of your soul, jewel, in hopes you wouldn't go 
agin the master and the clirgy.' 
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* Would not your prayers have been as good at 
home, nurse 1 you God how this journey has dis- 
agreed with you, so that 1 fear you will not be 
Able to walk back.' 

'Sure, dear, you know that 1 his well is better 
than any at nil ; the blessed Virgin hears the 
prayers said at it, and if I'm not able to go home, 
I can die here jewel, and will be content to leave 
the world praying for you, that the blessed mother 
of God would turn you back to the true religion.' 

' Dear nurse, I am indeed grateful for your kind 
intentions, and regret you should have come so 
far on my account, as it will be fruitless ; my 
family have cast me off; my only crime is that I 
would not cast off my hopes of everlasting happi- 
ness to* please a bigotted priest' 

' Whisht, jewel, whisht, don't say any thing 
agin the clargy in this blessed place ; you might 
vex the Virgin,' said nurse, devoutly crossing her- 
self. 

'She can no more hear what is said,' replied 
Henry, ' than you can hear a man twenty miles 
off. You are delicate, nurse, and may not live 
long; then, before it is too late, turn to the one 
and only Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ' 

' And sure, jewel, I do believe He will save 
every Christian, and the blessed Virgin will speak 
for them that honors her. O, Mr. Henry, dear, 
don't make little of the mother of God, sure she is 
the queen of heaven.' 

'Believe me, nurse, the Lord alone can hear 
our prayers. He is the only supreme in heaven 
and earth.' 

' Well, dear,' interrupted Nurse, ' I don't know, 
only aa the clargy tells me ; but be advised by ma 
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■o* ; as God throw you id my war, come back 
agin, don't read in (hat book, and Father Martin 
or tbe master won't mind what happened. O, Sir, 
if you knew what trouble the mistress and Miss 
Lizzy is in, you would pity them.' 

' Indeed, Nurse, I do deeply feel for their afflic- 
tion ; but it is tain to ask me to return on the 
terms the priest has dictated. I am certain the 
Lord will take care of me, and raise up friends in 
my distress.* 

Nurse used all the eloquence she possessed, to 
persuade Henry to return ; the nature of their 
connection gate her some influence, but she en- 
treated, prayed, and wept to no purpose. Kilmer 
was steady, and resolved, with the Divine assist- 
ance, he would persevere to the end. After a 
long conversation, finding Nurse's prejudices were 
too deeply rooted to be shaken, he said, 

' Come, Nurse, evening is approach in?, you do 
not intend to remain here all uight, and 1 see no 
house to go to.' 

' When I fainted,' replied she, ' I didn't finish 
my station ; if you wait a mink, jewel, till I do it, 
I'll show you the house where I was last night.' 

' Perhaps, Nurse, you have not eaten any thing 
since morning ; come and take a morsel, I have 
bread just by.' 

* I didn't break my fast to-day, dear, nor won't, 
with the help of God, till I put the station over 
me.' 

And so saying, she began her rounds, telling the 
beads, and speaking under her breath. Henry 
turned away ; he could not look at her, for the 
ground was rough, and strewed with gravel. He 
prayed that the Divine Spirit would enlighten the 
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.dark mind of this poor woman, and all who wen 
alike sunk in ignorance and superstition. 

When all was finished, she was scarcely able to ' 
walk. Henry made her eat a little, which in some 
measure revived her, and they set out for the house 
where she bad spent the preceding night, which 
was concealed behind a hill farther down the road. 

She could hardly support herself, and blood 
streamed from her knees, which were cut by the 
sharp stones. Henry almost carried her to the 
house, and she again swooned when they reached 
it He had her put to bed, and desired every 
attention (o be paid her ; and as he would not 
leave the nurse so ill, he went somewhat farther to 
* village, as the house where she was could not 
accommodate him. 



CHAPTER XIL 



Neville was much interested for his friend 
Ellmer, and after they parted frequently wrote, 
encouraging him to persevere, and comforting him 
with the joyful hope of coming off conqueror. 
18 
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' You may recollect, my dear Henry,' he raid 
in one letter, ' I have frequently told yon that 
trials and temptations await all those who, for- 
saking the world and its follies, cleave to the Re- 
deemer through evil report and good report. I 
am well aware, my friend, that yon will have 
much to encounter — not only the enmity that sub- 
sists in the natural mind lo the things of God, but 
the opposition of bigotry and superstition. I know 
the solicitations of those we love are not easily 
resisted; but never forget the recompense of the 
reward. Seek the Lord, my dear EHmer, in all 
your difficulties, and assuredly he will be found of 
yon. He is nigh unto all who call upon him in 
faith. By the mercy of God you have, like Mary, 
" chosen that good part which shall not be taken 
away from you." And the gracious Being who 
has caused the light lo shine on your soul, will, I 
am most certain, preserve you through trine unto 
eternity.' 

Such were the consolations and instructions im- 
parted from time to time by Neville to his friend, 
under the trials he had to encounter. 

' I am surprised, 1 said Mrs. Neville one eve- 
ning to her son, ' you have not heard from Ellmer 
lately.' 

' It is nearly a month since his last letter,' re- 
plied Neville, ' but 'tis possible he may have been 
too much occupied to write.' 

' I fear,' said Miss Neville, ' he has been dis- 
agreeably occupied ; from what he told us of the 
Eiest's character, I should be afraid they brought 
m over to their sentiments again.' 

' I do not at all think to,' rejoined Neville, ' EH- 
mer seemed decidedly in earnest, and at the same 
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ti me humble. My dear Ellen, his change was not 
the result of whim, but the effect of sober convic- 
tion, founded on the truths of Scripture. Our 
friend has man; estimable qualities, which, under 
the influence of religion, appear more plainly. 
When we first knew him, he was somewhat high, 
hasty, and bigoted ; but the jaitli of Jesus Christ 
moulds the lion-like disposition into the mildness 
of the lamb. Its ways are indeed those of plea- 
santness, and all its paths are peace,' 

' I wonder,' said Miss Neville, ' why it is that 
the Romish clergy are so averse to the circula- 
tion of Scripture.' 

* It is the policy of their hierarchy,' returned 
Neville, ' to keep the people as much in ignorance 
as possible ; for if a spirit of inquiry were once to 
gain ground, their influence would lie shaken. 
The general perusal of Scripture would show how 
much they have departed from the primitive sim- 
plicity of Christianity ; and that, like the Phari- 
sees; they have made the commandments of God 
of none effect, by their traditions, teaching the 
doctrines of men.' 

' But,' said Miss Neville, ' the doctrine of not 
being saved out of their church is dreadful. I 
shudder at the idea.' 

* I hope, my dear,' replied Mrs. Neville, * that 
this opinion is only held by the ignorant.' 

' I fear,' paid Neville, ' the idea is hat too pre- 
valent, though some may have the art of modify- 
ing their sentiments. It is, indeed, both unchris- 
tian and uncharitable to bold such sentiments. 
When our blessed Saviour overcame the sharpness 
of death, he opened the kingdom of heaven to all 
believers ; therefore salvation is not exclusive, but 
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universal. The redeemed of the Lord shall be 
gathered out of " all nations, and kindreds, and 
people and tongues." Let us, my dear sister, 
reflect on these things, and pity our brethren who 
are debarred the advantages we possess; let us 
not cease to make our " calling and election sure." 
We have free access to the pure word of God ; 
then let us beware how we shall " escape if we 
neglect so great salvation ;" fur to whomsoever 
much is given, of them the more will be required.' 

While conversing on these subjects, they were 
agreeably surprised by the entrance of Eilmer, 
who received a most affectionate welcome. 

' My dear Henry,' said Neville, ' this is a plea- 
sure totally unexpected ; but a few minutes since 
we were speaking of you, and wondering you had 
not written lately.' 

' I might retaliate, Neville, for I have had but 
two letters from you since I left the academy.' 

' This is strange, Henry ; I wrote frequently.' 

' You surprise me mnch,' replied Henry ; ' let- 
ters seldom miscarry. I fear there has been foul 
play.' 

' It matters not now, Henry ; your presence 
fully compensates for the anxiety we have suffered 
by these mistakes.' 

' And I hope,' said Mrs. Neville, ' we shall 
have the pleasure of your society fur a long period.' 

' I fear, my dear ma'am, you will think I in- 
trude too much on your goodness. Cast off by 
my family — banished the paternal roof, I bent my 
wandering steps to your hospitable mansion, hoping 
that, as father and mother have forsaken me, you 
would be a parent, and your children brethren.' 



- 
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Ellmer was overcome by contending emotions, 
and covering his face, wept aloud. 

' Henry, my dear, dear friend,' said Neville, 
taking his hand, ' be comforted ; reflect that you 
made this sacrifice for the testimony of Jesus; 
and you know it is said of those who forsake all 
for Christ, that they shall " have manifold more in 
this life, and in that which is to come everlasting 
happiness." This consolation addresses itself to 
you, my dear Ellmer ; you have confessed the 
truth; only continue to walk with God — abuse 
not your liberty in Christ. If all the world were 
to forsake you, recollect you have in heaven a 
friend — one that sticketh closer than a orother, 
who has said to those that believe in Him, " I 
will never leave thee nor forsake thee." We 
shall, my Henry, be most happy to do all in our 
power to comfort you under the present affliction, 
which will, I trust, have a happy termination. In 
the mean while, remain with us, and be unto us 
as a brother.' 

Henry could only return the pressure of his 
friend's hand ; his heart was full, and lie con- 
tinued to weep. It seemed as if kindness had ■ 
awakened all the feelings, which, during the bus- 
tle of leaving home, had lain dormant, and that it 
was only when in the house of affectionate friends 
he experienced the full force of his forlorn situa- 
tion. A good night's repose so far restored Ell- 
mer, that he appeared at breakfast next morning, 
and was tolerably cheerful. He gave his friends 
a relation of all that had befallen, him since they 
parted — and which shall now be resumed from 
the period he was left in the neighbourhood of the 
holy well. 
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Next morning, when Henry went over to see 
the Nurse, be fouud her very ill, with every symp- 
tom of fever ; but the timely remedies of a benvo- 
lent physician who lived near, so far checked the 
disease, that in a week she was able to be forward- 
ed, by short stages to her own house. 

The day previous to her departure, while Henry 
was silting with, and charging her with messages 
to his mother and sister, she said, 

' Dear jewel, sure it was a happy thing to me, 
that you came this way, the day I was at the well, 
it was the blessed virgin sent you to keep- me 
alive.' 

1 The Lord who is merciful and kind,' replied 
Henry, ' thought proper to make me instrumental 
in prolonging your life, for the many anxious hours 
you have watched over mine. And now that the 
Lord has given you further time tor repentance, I 
hope, dear nurse, you will give up more to His 
service ihun you ever did before.' 

' Sure, acushla, I have nothing to give but my 
prayers, and I always say them night and morn- 
ing, and may be a charity now and then to the 
poor, when the meal and ptailies is plenty.' 

' Prayer,, nurse, is very necessary, but you must 

Eray to God alone, through the intercession of his 
lessed Son ; and to cause those prayers to be 
heard, you should repent of, and give up all sinful 
practices and inclinations. — Charity is a pleasing 
grace, for we are commanded to relieve our poor 
brethren.' 

' Well now, dear, I heard Father Martin say, 
that charity would cover all our Bias.' 

Henry thought it would be useless to explain to 
nurse that the word in this passage should be ren- 
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dered love, and bow this divine principle seeketB 
to hide the sins of others, and of this emanation of 
the Deity, it is said that it ' suflereib long, and is 
kind, envieth not, is not easily provoked, thinketh 
no evil, beareth all things, believelh all things, 
hopeth all things, endurelh all things.' 

' I know a person,' continued nurse, ' who gave 
a charity to a poor woman to pray for her child 
that was sick, and he soon got well, and jewel, I'll 
give two charities every day to pray that you may 
be turned back again to the true religion.' 

Henry assured Nurse he was grateful for her 
kind intention, and endeavoured in i hep! airiest 
manner to shew her the futility of those supersti- 
tious observances, but in vain, and he told her be 
meant with God's help to continue in the faith he 
now professed. 

1 Dut acushls,' continued she, ' at all events 
turn when you're dying, you'll then be safe— 
that's what I pray fur.' 

' If I walk in the ways of the Lord be will save 
me at the last,' replied Henry. 

'Ah, jewel, if you don't die in the holy church, 
sure you won't go to heaven ; no dear, you can't ; 
be advised then.' 

' It is sinful to say so, nurse ; the Lord will 
save all that trust iu him, and I am resolved to 
worship him in the way my conscience and the 
Bible show me to be right.' 

' Well dear, I wont say no more, only that the 
Lord and the blessed Virgin may save you at the 
last day, and that as you helped me in the time of 
need, yon may never want a friend.' 

Next morning nurse set out on her way borne ; 
and Henry continuing his journey reached No- 
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Title's residence on the evening of the second day 
after. 

' My dear Ellmer,* said Neville one day, ' I hope 
you are now practically acquainted with the doc- 
trine of regeneration, and feel its influence per- 
vade you bosom.' 

' You are aware, Neville, that I have so very 
lately emerged from the regions of ignorance, that 
I have still much to learn ; I certainly experience 
a great change, and if the Holy Spirit had not 
assisted me in the late trials, I must have fallen ; 
I am not, my dear friend, now boasting, for I feel 
my weakness.' 

'• Humility, Henry, is the basts of improvement ; 
the sincere inquirer after truth, sees every moment 
the necessity of new supplies of grace; he feels 
the treachery of his heart, and says with the 
psalmist, " Hold thou up my goings m thy paths, 
that my footsteps slip not." Boasting is not the 
language of a Christian; he is aware that in his 
flesh dwetieth no good thing, and if he is enabled 
to overcome any of those sinful propensities, he is 
assured it is the work of the Lord. The heart 
renewed by grace, has other desires, hopes, and 
enjoyments : old things are passed away, behold 
all things become new.' 

' May they become so to me, Neville, yet I 
have many fears, for I feel that my heart is deceit- 
ful, ever ready to start aside/ 

' My dear Henry, fear not while yon cherish 
those sentiments ; they are the strivings of the 
Spirit ; be in earnest, make haste and delay not 
to keep the commandments of God ; be not weary 
of well-doing, there is no halting in the life of a 
Christian— it is progressive; we are not to atop 
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short with the possession of any attainment, but 
should continually press " toward the mark for the 
prize of the high calling of God, in Christ Jesus." ' 

' Ah, Neville, bad I known you before, I might 
now have been a very different being, not the 
doubting, wayward creature I feel myself, oppres- 
sed by a sense of past unfaithfulness.' 

' Talk not thus, Henry, the Lord knows when 
to be gracious, and we should say with the psalm- 
ist, " Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto 
thy name give the glory." St. Paul tells us he 
forgot those things which were behind, and reach- 
ed forth unto those things which were before ; 
and though it may be as the poet remarks, 



Yet it has a tendency to dispirit and retard our 

firogress in divine life. It is, I fear, too frequent- 
y a temptation of the evil one, to cause despair, 
from the consideration of former sinfulness, and 
the holiness, purity, and justice of God. But un- 
der exercises of this nature, ever reflect thai the 
divine ruler of the world, is also merciful, as well 
as just; that He dclighteth not in the death of a 
sinner; that he has devised a plan whereby jus. 
lice is satisfied, and mercy may triumph. Look 
on the past with a view of watchfulness, against 
besetting evils, but on the future with joyful hope, 
resolved with the divine assistance to follow the 
Saviour, and confident that, 

" The wotll which Hii goodneu be(gn 
" The arm of hia strength will compleU ; 

" And nivu n tbrftlwl jst," > 
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With such Christian counsel, imparted from 
lime to time, and the particular illustration of il 
exhibited at his friend's residence, Ellmer be- 
came more and more imbued with the divine spirit 
of the Gospel. He became in some degree re- 
conciled to his situation, though frequently oppres- 
sed with a sense of dependence, and fears for the 
future; for he supposed his father would not give 
him any means of subsistence, and bow could be 
thiuk of being a burden on his friends T He wrote 
a long letter to Elisabeth a few days after his ar- 
rival at the cottage, giving an account of all the 
occurrences since they parted, and begged, if not 
prohibited by his father, she would reply to it. 

Time flew by, and Ellmer received no letter 
from borne. He feared his conjectures were bat 
too true, and that they were resolved to bold no 
further communication with him ; what was he 
theu to do ; he could not think of being depend- 
ent, yet whenever he mentioned the subject of 
seeking employment, Neville put an end to it, by 
telling him to be patient, and wait the Lord's 
leisure. There was no gainsaying the solicita- 
tions of his friend, in whose society he enjoyed so 
many advantages ; his ideas were enlarged, and 
his mind improved ; Neville had a good library, 
and was himself studious. 

Henry went one day, accompanied by Neville, 
to visit Stafford's grave ; he was astonished to find 
it covered by a handsome, but plain slab, with tbe 
name and age of the deceased inscribed. Henry 
knew this was another instance of the affectionate 
kindness of Neville, and his feelings so overcame 
him, that he could not speak, but turned aside 
and wept. 
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Neville drew him away, and they walked about 
the ruin for some time in silence, until Henry's 
emotion subsided ; and in the warmest manner he 
expressed his acknowledgments for this delicate 
mark of respect. Neville said it was prompted by 
esteem for their departed friend. 

' I say our's,' continued he, ' for I really had a 
sincere affection for Stafford, and regret he was so 
Bonn taken from us ; but this is selfish, for I trust 
he is now one of those redeemed spirits who stand 
before the throne, clothed in white robes, with 
palms in their hands, singing, " Blessing, and 
honour, and glory, and power, be unto him that 
sitleth upon the Throne, and unto the Lamb for- 
ever and ever." My dear Henry, what a source 
of consolation do those words impart : " Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord, from hence- 
forth, that they may rest from their labours." 
May we, my friend, so live as to realize this com- 
forting promise.' 

' Amen,' repeated Henry. 

They were joined by Father Thomas, Weldon, 
and two men ; they came to decide a difference 
between those two parishioners, about some burial 
ground disputed by them. Weldon, who was al- 
ways pleased to meet Neville, and his friend, ex- 
tended a hand to each, and they exchanged cor- 
dial greetings ; the priest bowed, and was silent, 
The communicative Weldon consulted Neville on 
the business that brought them, and by hi. sug- 
gestions it was amicably adjusted. 

While Weldon and Neville conversed, the priest 
appeared to be considering some point ; at length 
he said, , 

' Pray, Mr. Ellmer, have you yet seen your 
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errors I you had better consider, and amend them 
ere it be too late.' 

' I am not aware of your meaning, Sir,' replied 
Henry. 

' Have you not disobeyed the commands of the 
true Church, and forsaken her communion ? — call 
you this nothing, Sir V 

' The church founded on the doctrine of Scrip- 
ture,' replied Henry, ' is alone entitled to be call- 
ed true ; I endeavour to possess the faith taught 
by the Holy Word, therefore hope I am not in 
error.' 

' There is but one true church, 1 continued the 
priest, ' the holy Roman Catholic Church ; and 
we have the assertion of our Saviour to prove this, 
viz. " Thon art Peter, and upon this rock I will 
build my church, and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail againatit." ' 

' You cannot suppose, Sir, 1 said Neville, ' that 
when Jesus Christ used those words, he intended 
to apply the term Rock to Peter. He alluded to 
the confession of faith made by Peter ; and to this 
agree many of the fathers. St. Hillary says, 
" there is one .immoveable foundation of the faith, 
this one blessed Rock, confessed by the mouth of 
Peter, ' Thou art the Son of the living God/ " 
and St. Augustine applies the rock to Christ him- 
self — 'upon this rock which" thou hast known, 
saying, " Thou art Christ the Son of the living 
God/' I will build my church ; upon myself, who 
am the Son of the living God' Our Saviour 
could not have meant that Peter was to be the 
foundation of this infallible church, against which 
the gates of hell should not prevail; if so, you 
must suppose Christ to have uttered a. falsehood, 
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which would be blasphemy ; for it is certain that 
(he apostle dented his master thrice after this, and 
was openly rebuked by the council of apostles 
assembled at Jerusalem. 

' But,' replied the priest, ' if Peter was not the 
rock mentioned, why should our Saviour add, 
" and I will give unto ihee the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven," &c. What say you to this, 
Sir?' 

' It is written,' continued Neville, ' that " other 
foundation shall no man lay, than is laid, which is 
Jesus Christ" — upon this rock the church is 
founded ; Peter, as well as the other apostles and 
prophets, being lively stones in the building, but 
the Saviour himself the chief corner stone. The 
faith and doctrines resulting from Peter's confes- 
sion, are the keys by which the kingdom of hea- 
ven shall be opened to all believers.' 

' Then you mean to say,' replied Father Tho- 
mas, ' the exercise of private judgment in reading 
Scripture, is sufficient to. make what you call a 
true believer.' 

' I am of opinion, Sir, that if the sacred volume 
be perused with humility, a hearty desire to learn, 
a steady resolution to obey, and above all, fervent 
prayer for a blessing upon our endeavours, the 
Almighty, by the influence of his Holy Spirit will 
lead us into all truth.' , 

' It cannot be supposed, Sir,' said the priest, 
' that the private judgment of an ignorant man, is 
equal to that of St. Augustine, who says he found 
as many things iri Scripture that he did not know, 
as those that he did know.' 

' I will not deny,' replied Neville, ' but there are 
many parts of Scripture obscure ; but as those 
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which are plain are fully sufficient for our neces- 
sary instructions, the different senses that may be 
put on the obscure ones, cannot endanger our sal- 

' It is the custom of man,' returned the Priest, 
' to appoint judges to explain the laws, and magis- 
trates to enforce iheni ; and do you think Christ 
would leave his laws, which, according to inspired 
writers, are difficult of comprehension, without 
proper interpreters T Oh, no, he has left a living, 
speaking tribunal, which shall continue even to 
the consummation of the world.' 

'And pray,' asked Neville, ' in what does this 
infallible tribunal consist?' 

' The church, Sir, is the only infallible tribunal.' 

' But the Church of Rome,' said Neville, ' has 
not yet denned in which of its members this infal- 
libility resides ; some assert it is in the Pope 
alone; others in a General Council, without a 
Pope ; and a third party that it is in a General 
Council, headed by a Pope. Now, Sii\ how can 
it be said that infallibility is vested in a church, of 
which we have it on record, that " Popes have 
been against Popes, Councils against Councils, 
Fathers against others, the same Fathers against 
themselves." The church in one age differing 
from the church of another age.' 

'The church,' replied the Priest, 'has ever 
been the same " holy and indivisible, she does not 
change," — cannot err.' 

'My dear Sir,' said Neville, 'the church of 
Rome is now as different from what it formerly 
was, as light is from darkness. We acceded to 
the doctrines of the first four centuries ; but after 
that their numbers rapidly increased. It was not 
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tit) about the year five-hundred, the name of the 
Virgin Mary was introduced into your services ; 
, in the next century, indulgences were invented ; 
purgatory and trau substantiation some centuries 
after. Now, Sir, as in the canon of sacred Scrip- 
ture there is no foundation for these novelties, it 
is absurd to say the church of Rome has not both 
changed and erred.' 

Before the priest could reply, the funeral came 
up ; bul he intimated to Neville, that at some 
future period they would resume the conversation. 

Weldon had been a silent listener ; but as he 
afterwards remarked, in the hearing of Father 
Thomas, he bad attentively considered the argu- 
ments, and was certain Neville's were the most 
tenable. 

On their return to the cottage, Henry shut him- 
self up in the study, to reflect on the subject 
brought forward by Neville, and refer to the au- 
thorities from whence they were extracted. While 
engaged in this way, he saw a man coming up 
the house, whose person he thought familiar to 
him; he went to' the window to take a nearer 
view, and exclaiming, ' It is certainly him,' rush- 
ed out of the house, and grasped the hand of his 
foster-brother, Pat, for it was be who now stood 
before him. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



The appearance of Pat at the cottage was oc* 
casioned by events which took place at Ellmer 
Castle, after Henry's departure. It will be recol- 
lected the Priest had some fears of Elizabeth's 
reading the Bible, and had deputed Caroline to 
converse with her on the subject ; which she did 
with all the caution recommended by her spiritual 
guide, beginning with inquiring the cause of Eliza- 
beth's have secluded herself so much lately; to 
which she replied, that considering their late 
affliction it was not surprising, she could not so 
soon forget her dear brother. This aroused Caro- 
line, and she vehemently declaimed against he- 
resy, aud departure from the holy faith, and in 
the excess of her zeal accused Henry of having 
corrupted Elizabeth by his erroneous sentiments, 
warning her to beware, for if so, she would be 
treated even more rigorously than he had been. 
Elizabeth, thus apprized by the violence of her 
sister, what she had to expect, replied in a guard- 
ed manner, that she never had the least intention.^, 
of acting in any way that would injure the safety 
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of her immortal soul; and she hoped the Lord 
would assist her to be always watchful against 
error in every shape. 

The arrival of visiters at the Castle put an find to 
this conversation ; (hey remained some time there, 
so that the subject was not renewed during their 
slay. However, Elizabeth had heard sufficient to 
assure her that the knowledge of her possessing 
a Bible would be attended with unpleasant circum- 
stances ; and she was not yet so much influenced 
by its divine precepts as to keep it, at all hazards. 
Therefore that evening she deposited it in a part 
of the house where it would be safe from observa- 
tion, until she could again venture to peruse it 
without fear. . Soon after she had reason to con- 
gratulate herself on this forethought, for when the 
visiters departed, Mrs. Martha entered the lists 
against her, — examined and cross-examined with- 
out mercy, haranguing on the sin and danger of 
new opinions, and holding up to her vjew the 
example already in their family. Hut Elizabeth's 
replies were so indefinite, and her manner so 
affectionate, that the old lady parted with her, 
quite satisfied her sentiments were orthodox. Not 
so with Father Martin ; — possessed of more pene- 
tration than the ladies, he saw plainly there was a 
change in Elizabeth, and he resolved narrowly to 
watch over all her actions. 

Mr. EU titer's tnind was torn by contending 
emotions ; he had a strong affection for his son, 
the darling of his age, and the last hope of a re- 
spectable family. But he was warmly attached to 
his religion, and his passions were violent. There- 
fore, when apprized of Henry's sentiments, his 
rage knew no bounds, and during the week of 
19 
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Henry's confinement at the Castle, hie mind was 
kept in a continual state of irritation by the in- 
sinuations of the Priest anil Mrs. Martha. This 
was the cause of the rigorous sentence passed by 
him, which he would not abate in the least de- 
gree ; so that when his son led the house, he felt 
not that affliction he would hare done, if allowed 
time for reflection : and he also commanded that 
not one of the family should hold intercourse with 
the apostate. However, when the first violence 
of passion subsided, Mr. E II me r sometimes wished 
he had not been so precipitate ; he felt himself 
solitary, deprived of the prop of his declining 
years; he sincerely lamented the absence of his 
son, but was too proud to own that he had acted 
with undue rigour ; and if he ever even hinted at 
a wish for more lenient measures, Father Martin 
was always at hand, to represent the sinfulness of 
denying the true faith. 

Mrs. Ellmer was a passive spectator of these 
events. , Her health was delicate, and she was 
unobtrusive in disposition, firmly attached to the 
religion of her ancestors, but with a more liberal 
feeling than the ruling members of the family. 
She mourned the absence of her son, but in se- 
cret, and grieved to see her husband so much 
influenced by Father Martin and Mrs. Martha, 
who, she was certain, used all means to keep up 
his animosity to Henry. 

The return of Nurse brought some comfort to 
Mrs. Ellmer; and Henry's letter to his sister 
Elizabeth came to hand shortly after. They were 
consoled by the certainly of his having such kind 
friends, and hoped he would remain with them 
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until his father's displeasure in some measure 
abated. Thus it is that the influence 'of hope, 



Interdicted by the positive command of her 
father, Elizabeth could not write to Henry ; but 
she hoped he would not think her unkind, as he 
might judge the cause of it. By stolen interviews 
with her Bible, she began to see more clearly 
many of the errors in which she had been edu- 
cated, more especially the errors of superstition. 
What trials the change of opinions would have 
subjected her to, is hard to say; but the Lord, 
who is rich in mercy, and who, out of seeming 
evil educes good, disappointed the expectations 
of the jntolerants, and caused a great revolution 
at Ellcner Castle. 

After returning from a long ride one evening, 
Hr. Eltmcr was seized by a paralytic stroke, and 
for some time was thought dead ; but animation 
returned, though speech and recollection seemed 
gone. Father Martin was summoned, and estab- 
lished himself by the bed-side of the patient, 
anxiously watching the smallest sign of returning 

Next morning, when the confusion in some 

degree subsided, Elizabeth suggested to her mo- 
ther the propriety of sending for Henry ; this Mrs. 
Ellmer highly approved. .Elizabeth wrote a short 
note to him ; but knowing the enmity of Father 
Martin, she gave Pal directions to set off privately, 
and lose no time in bringing back his young mas- 
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ter. Pat, overjoyed by the commission, fulfilled 
her wishes with alacrity, and arrived at the cot- 
tage on the third day. 

' O, Mr. Henry, I never was so glad in all my 
life, Sir, for I never thought to see you again,' said 
the affectionate lad, tears bedewing his eyes. 

' I am happy to see you, Pat, I hope all at home 
are in good heallh ; I am anxious to learn the 
cause of you being here.' 

' They're all well, Sir, thanks be to God, ex- 
cepting the master.' 

' My father ill !' exclaimed Henry, ' what is 
the matter I' 

' Here, Sir, is a bit of a letter, Miss Lizzy sent 
you, the master was easier the day I came, only 
he cannoi speak yet.' 

Henry hastily read the note, and then informed 
his friends he must set off without delay. Neville 
would not permit his making the journey on horse- 
hack, but advised his having a carriage, which 
was instantly ordered, and Pat, with the horses, 
was to remain at the cottage until they were rested. 
Ellmer parted from his friends with a feeling of 
sincere regret, which Neville endeavoured to cheer 
by the hope of their soon meeting again, and in 
more agreeable circumstances. He conjured him 
to show by his conduct that he was actuated by 
higher motives than any human instructions could 
impart — that he was governed by the sublime 
doctrines of the Gospel. 

Henry felt much for the illness of his father, 
whom, though he had treated him harshly, he 
loved most tenderly : he reflected, that to a mind 
not under the influence of divine grace, there were 
parts of his own conduct that must appear strange, 
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and he resolved i I" his parent was spared, he would 
submit to him in all things that did not interfere 
with the hope of everlasting happiness, which he 
trusted he would be enabled to mainlain under 
an; privation. As he approached the residence 
of his ancestors, on the evening of the second day, 
the last rays of the sun were gleaming on the 
ocean, and gilding the tops of the trees, now bright 
with the verdure of spring. The carriage drove 
up, and he alighted at the hall door without meet- 
ing an; person ; this he thought strange. The 
door was parity open, he entered, and encountered 
Father Martin, who was thunder struck at his ap- 
pearance, Henry, forgetting in the impulse of 
the moment, any difference that had occurred be- 
tween them, exclaimed — 

' Oh, tell me, Sir, how my dear parent is, I 
hope I am not come too late.' 

' He is very ill,' replied the priest, coldly. 

' Heaven, of its infinite mercy, restore him,' 
said Henry, sinking on a seat, and bursting into 

* You may well grieve,' continued Father Mar- 
tin, ' it is an awful consideration to feel one's-self 
a parricide, and the conduct of anXindutiful son 
wilt, in all probability, bring my dear friend to his 
grave.' 

The cruelty of this speech roused Ellmer, and 
he whs proceeding up stairs, when the priest, step- 
ping before him, said : 

' Hold, Sir ! you enter no further in this house 
— I forbid it ; do you come to hasten the end of 
the sick man, to disturb his last moments by the 
sight of an apostate child, who should have been 
the support of his declining years, but whose 
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dereliction has fatally been the cause oi accelera- 
ting his death V 

This completely raised Henry's passion, and be 
replied, 

' No power on earth shall prevent my seeing 
my parent ; you, Sir, have too long been the means 
of separating us, you shall do so no longer :' and, 
rushing past him, was in a few moments in the 
arms of his mother. 

Father Manin walked about the hall for some 
lime in much displeasure ; he meditated a severe 
revenge for the insult, which the expected death 
of Mr. Ellmer would put fully in his power, and 
departed lo his own house, determined this young 
Biblical, as he called him, should feel the weight 
of his vengeance. 

' My dearest mother,' said Henry, when he 
found utterance, ' I hope my father is not so ill as 
the priest would insinuate, when he endeavoured 
to oppose my entrance into the house.' 

' He is indeed very ill, my child, but, I trust in 
God, not past hope ; the doctor's opinion was 
rather more favourable this evening.' 

1 1 thank thee, O Lord,' exclaimed Henry, 
' who hath ever been merciful to me, and will not 
let me have to endure sorrow upon sorrow.' 

1 But Henry,' said Mrs. Ellmer, ' you must 
bave mistaken, Father Martin dare not attempt to ' 
deny you admittance here.' 

' No, my dear mother, I have not in the least 
mistaken what he said ; but why should he not 
now do what he has already affected 7 was it not 
through his interference I was obliged to banish 
myself from my loved home T and but for kind 
friends, raised up for me by a kind Providence, I 
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should have been a wanderer upon earth — when 
my own cast me off, they took me in.' 

' May the Lord reward them for it in this world, 
and make them meet for that which is to come/ 
replied Mrs. Ellmer ; 'but my dear child, you 
were yourself much to blame, why did you not see 
your father, why not write to him on leaving this.' 

' Oh ! how have I been ruined !' said Henry. 
' 1 would not be permitted to see my father; I 
wrote to him three time.", and one of these a long 
letter, the evening previous to my departure ; did 
he not gel my letters? — but I see how it is, the 
priest is resolved to separate us.' 

' Hush, my dear Henry ; do not accuse Father - 
Martin, without some just grounds.' 

' But what could become of my letters V said 
Henry ; ' two I gave to the servant, and left the 
other on my table in my chamber, with notes for 
aunt and Caroline ; did they come to hand ?' 

'No,' replied Mrs. Ellmer; 'this is a strange 
business, and must be developed, But now, my 
dear Henry, I trust you have seen your error, ana 
are returned with the resolution of again entering 
the bosom of the true church,' 

' With the most heartfelt delight, my dearest 
mother, would I submit to any suffering to evince 
my love to you and my dear father ; but I hope 
that no deprivation, no suffering, will ever tempi 
me to forsake my Saviour, or give up the hope of 
salvation, which in His mercy he has caused me 
to look forward to, by the perusal of his Holy 
Word. — Oh, my dear mother, desire of me any 
other sacrifice, and how willingly shall you be 
obeyed ; but never, never can I give np the peace 
that 1 have found in the book of God : you were 



' I have no idea of doing so, my child ; I should 
have been much, happier if you had continued in 
the faith of jour ancestors, but, I am of opinion, 
liberty of conscience should be allowed to all. 
God forbid I should judge ; I know the Lord is 
merciful, I shall not cease to pray that you may be 
finally saved. 1 

' My dear mother, the Lord is not a respecter 
of persons; but in every nation they that walk in 
His laws will be accepted of Him, and saved 
through the merits of our only Mediator Jesus 
Christ. In the kingdom of heaven, whither I 
trust we are hastening, there will be no distinction 
between Jew and Gentile ; for the same Lord over 
all is rich unto all that call upon Him in faith. 
In that blessed place all shall participate in the 
everlasting joy which is in God's presence forever- 
Henry was admitted to his father's chamber, 
bat only for a moment ; he was shocked at the al- 
teration in. his beloved parent, and his emotions 
became so violent, that his mother drew him away, 
and advised him to take some rest after the long 
journey. 
' But Henry needed not repose ; he sought bis 
sister Elizabeth, they had a long and interesting 
conversation. She was delighted to have her 
dear brother again at 'his parental home, and 
hoped they should not be again separated. 

1 1 wonder,' said she, ' why Father Martin 
went away so suddenly. I know he intended to 
have remained until our dear father was either 
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better, ot removed from as. O, Henry, I dread 
the influence of that man.' 

' Fear not, Elizabeth, the same merciful Being 
who has hitherto supported us, will not in the 
hour of need forsake us.' . 

' If it be the will of Heaven to take our father, I 
am almost certain, Henry, you will be deprived of 
your rightful inheritance, Father Martin is bo 
much your enemy.' 

'Dear Elizabeth, do not think of me ; if such 
be the case, the Lord will over-rule it lor my be- 
nefit ; in Him I firmly trust, therefore will I not 
fear what man can do unto me.' 

' May your dependence be amply rewarded,' 
said Elizabeth, as Mrs. Martha entered the room, 
apparently in displeasure. She addressed Henry 
thus:— 

' We have not affliction enough in this house, 
but you, undutiful, unfeeling boy, must return and , 
add to it. You are not yet master here, and you 
take upon you to turn out Father Martin ; I won- 
der how you could treat a minister of religion 
thus.' 

' Dear Madam,' replied Henry, ' be pacified ; I 
have not done so ; the story has been misrepre- 
sented ; it was the priest endeavoured to put me 
out, — he could not say so.' 

' He has not spoken of it,' retorted Mrs. Mar- 
tha, ' but what else could have taken htm away at 
this time, when hts presence is so much needed. 
"Who is there to see that every thing goes on pro- 
perly, and attend on my brother 1' 

'Would it not be most natural, if I performed 
those offices V said Henry. 

' No Sir ; you are an alien to our blood. Though 
20 
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you presume to direct in this borne, k is not 
jour's, and let me tell you it never will be ; its in- 
mates shall not be contaminated by your heretical 
principles.' 

' This irritation, Madam,' replied Henry, ' is 
quite uncalled for, and must be distressing to our 
feelings. I have assured you I did not send tbe 
priest away ; but if you wish shall send to require 
his presence. However, understand, he is not to 
assume any authority, — let him attend to the im- 
mediate duties of his profession.' 

Mrs. Martha did not object to this arrangement, 
and Henry wrote a note to tbe priest, saying some 
of the ladies wished his presence. The old lady 
was somewhat appeased, for she feared they should 
not hare the priest's company, and that Henry 
would prevent his officiating about Mr. Kilmer. 

Caroline did not evince any pleasure at the re- 
tarn of her brother ; she coldly shrunk from his 
offered embrace, and appeared to dread even 
speaking to him ; nor could all Henry's affection- 
ate conduct conciliate either the aunt or niece. 

For some days after Henry's return, Mr. Ell- 
mer continued in a precarious state : but the phy- 
sician gave them hopes, and in about a week the 
patient showed more decided symptoms of amend- 
ment; he recovered the use of speech, but still his 
intellect was much disordered. Henry was con- 
stantly by the bed-side, save when forced by his 
mother to take the necessary repose, but his fa- 
ther did not appear to know him. One night 
when Henry watched in the sick chamber, the 

S.ticnt had been for some time in a sound sleep ; 
enry, with the light shaded, was reading the 
volume of inspiration, and reflecting on tbe pro- 
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bability of his father's recovery, and bis being 
restored to favour. 

For two days previous, Hr. Ellmer had evinced 
symptoms of returning reason. About the middle 
of thia night, he awoke and asked for a drink ; 
however, he did not recognise his son, who gave 
it. A short time afterwards he broke out into a 
kind of soliloquy, thanking God that he was not 
cut off from his family, and brought suddenly into 
the presence of his Maker. And he added more 
distinctly, 

' But my Henry, my dear child, has forsaken 
his poor father, and I am alone in the world. He 
who I thought wonld be the solace of my age, is 
gone, I know not where. Oh, Henry, how could 
you thus abandon a parent who loves you 1 — But 
I am the cause ; I would not hear him, would not 
see him ; — the Lord forgive me this cruelty.' 

Henry's feelings prompted him to throw himself 
before his father, but he feared the shock would 
be loo much for his weak nerves. He was re- 
joiced at those expressions of his father, and 
breathed fervent petitions that his health might be 
restored. 

After a short pause, Mr. Ellmer asked who was 
there. 

' I am, my dearest father,' replied Henry. 

' Is that Elizabeth 1 come here, my child, and 
settle the pillow.' 

' It is your own Henry, my father,' said he, 
unable any longer to subue his emotion, and ap- 
proached the bed. 

1 Henry !' repeated Mr. Ellmer, ' he is not here ; 
oh no ! be has left bis poor father.' 

' I have not ; I never will leave you, my dear, 
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dear father,' continued Henry, dropping on hia 
knees by the bed. 

* How is this,' said the patient, * is it a dream 1 
my eyes are dim, bring the light near, that I may 
see who it is says he is my son.' 

Henry reached over the candle, and held it be- 
fore him ; Mr. Ellmer gazed at him a few mo- 
ments, then said, 

' You are like my Henry, but he forsook his 
home; I was the cause of his banishment — is he 
dead ? are you his spirit come to mock me V 

' I am your own son, my father ; returned, I 
hope, never to part in this life.' 

'Are you really my child V said Mr. Ellmer, 
putting the candle nearer to Henry. ' Yes, my 
heart tells me you are ; and will you never again 
forsake your father — never leave him alone 1' 

' If you permit me to remain with you, my dear- 
est father, never will I leave you.' 

' May the Lord bless you, my Henry, for that,' 
replied the parent, putting his feeble hand on his 
son's head; 'you were always affectionate — I 
was cruel.' 

' Speak not thus, my father; compose yourself; 
I fear I have agitated you too much.' 

' No, my child ; your presence revives me ; but 
I will not talk more at present, only do not you 
leave me.' 

Again the delighted parent blessed his child 
while arranging the pillows, and soon after fell 
into a comfortable sleep. 

Henry's transport was great ; even in the most 
sanguine moments of hope,- he had not anticipated 
such a reconciliation : he forgot not to pay his 
grateful adoration to the Giver of all good, and 
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beseech a continuance of the kind sentiments ex- 
pressed by his father. 

Mrs. Ellmer and Elizabeth were sincerely re- 
joiced at this event, which Henry communicated 
early in the morning ; and they hoped that no 
influence would again separate the father from his 
son. On the doctor's arrival in the morning, he 
was surprised at the apparent change for the bet- 
ter, in his patient, saying, that in a few days he 
would be quite recovered'. Mr. Ellmer, smiling, 
replied, he believed his son by much the best 
physician. He could hardly permit him to be out 
of his sight, even for the short time Henry allowed 
himself for repose. 

When the priest heard of Mr. Ellmer'a recon- 
ciliation with his son, he said to Mrs. Martha, that 
her brother had not yet recovered his intellect, 
though the physician had pronounced him so much 
better ; for surely if in his right mind, he would 
not so receive a disobedient child, and a contem- 
ner of their holy church. 

Mrs. Martha said, that when her brother got 
stronger, it would be right to speak to him on the 
euhject, and she hoped Father Martin would not 
neglect his duty. 

Mr. Ellmer recovered rapidly after his recon- 
ciliation with Henry, and they had frequent con- 
versations on the subject of religion, yet still Henry 
was ignorant whether his father would tolerate his 
sentiments. He was asked one day by Mr. Ell- 
mer, why he had not written to him previous to 
his leaving home. He assured him he had three 
times, and informed him how he had disposed of 
the letters ; and going to his desk, gave his father 
copies of them which he had preserved. Mr. 
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Ellmer was very much surprised, be bad the ser- 
vant called, and interrogated him about them ; the 
man answered that he had given them to Father 
Martin. 

' Do you recollect,' said Henry, ' that I sent 
you one evening to request a meeting with my 
father ? who gate the answer you brought me Y 

The man said he had delivered the message to 
Father Martin who gave him the answer. Mr. 
Ellmer was very angry ; and ordered the servant 
to be dismissed, but Henry requested he would 
wait until the matter was fully developed, as per- 
haps the servant was not so much in fault. 

With Elizabeth, Henry spent all those moments 
he could spare from his father ; and he hoped she 
was earestly seeking the truth. — She brought forth 
her Bible from its place of concealment, and stu- 
died it with her brother, but in secret, fearing the 
apposition of her family. Henry, who had now 
some practical experience of the doctrines of 
Christianity, was most beneficial to Elizabeth in 
directing her studies, so that she made rapid ad- 
vances in the knowledge of divine things. 

Father Martin continued his ministrations at 
the castle, but perceived he had not the same 
influence as formerly ; he waited until Mr. Ellmer 
was recovered, that be might interrogate him as 
to what he meant to do with bis son ; and it so 
occurred, that the day he chose for this, was the 
one on which the servant had been interrogated 
as to the letters. Father Martin found Mr. Ell- 
mer, the two elder ladies, and Henry, in the draw- 
ing room. When thefcsual salutation had passed, 
he addressed Henry, asking whether he had at 
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length come to the proper resolution of recanting 
hia errors, and Hying peaceably at home. 

' If I were conscious, Sir,' replied Henry, ' of 
any error in doctrine, I would most willingly ab- 
jure it ; of errors in conduct, I trust the Lord 
will give me grace to repent, and sincerely I say 
with the Psalmist, " Wash me thoroughly from 
mine iniquities, and cleanse me from my sin." ' 

' Do you imagine, Sir, it is not a sin of the 
most grievous nature, to forsake the true church 
and wander in the regions of doubt V 

' While I endeavour to regulate all my actions 
by the directions of Scripture, you cannot say, 
Sir, that I wander in doubt ; there is no certainty 
but in the Holy Word of God, for a man to be 
guided by.' 

'Yon can be directed by the holy Catholic 
Church, which is the true one, the Saviour him- 
self gave us our commission, " Go ye therefore, 
and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and behold I am 
with you alway, even to the consummation of the 
world ," this is the command of the blessed Jesus 
to his apostles, whose lineal descendants we are.' 

' But doth your church, Sir,' said Henry, ' obey 
a part of this command which you have omitted ? 
viz. " Teaching them to observe all things what 
soever I have commanded you." — Except you can 
show that you do so, you cannot say your's is the 
true church.' 

' Christ has promised to be with his Catholic 
Church,' replied the .priest. 

' I am confident he will be with that church,' 
continued Henry, ' which is governed by his pre- 
cepts, as delivered in Scripture, unadulterated by 
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human inventions. Jesus Christ has annexed a 
command to his commission ; — the Church of 
Rome leaches things that have not the least foun- 
dation in Scripture, therefore must have erred, 
and forfeited the promised presence of the Sa- 
viour.' 

■ And pray, Mr Ellmer,' said Father Martin, 
' do you mean to permit this young man to reside 
in your house, to corrupt the family by means of 
these heretical doctrines V 

Mr. Ellmer had hitherto remained silent — 
Though he did not quite approve of what Henry 
advanced, he was exasperated with the priest, and 
replied, 

'Permit me to ask. Father Martin, what you 
have done with the letters written by my son, pre- 
vious to his leaving this, and given you by the 
servant V 

The Priest was much confused ; be hesitated a 
moment, then auswered, he had committed them 
to the flames. 

' Why were the requests of my child kept front 
me V continued Mr. Ellmer. 

* Those letters were, of course, filled with he- 
retical sentiments,' replied Father Martin, ' and I 
judged it more prudent, Sir, to save you further 
annoyance by destroying them.' 

' You have been exceedingly considerate,' said 
Mr. Ellmer, ' but as you, of course, -perused those 
letters, you know they contained nothing of what 
you allege.* 

' Who can tell this, Sir 1 We may be sure this 
young man will not criminate himself.' 

1 1 can rely upon my son's veracity,' continued 
Mr. Ellmer ; ' but even if I doubted, 1 have had 
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(he evidence of my own eyes. I read copies of 
those letters, Sir.' 

This was a new source of mortification to Fa- 
ther Martin ; however he assumed resolution to 
say, that the actions of upright men were ever 
liable to be misrepresented. 

' I am well aware, Sir,' replied Mr. Ellmer, ' of 
the motives by which you have been actuated ; 
but it has pleased Heaven to frustrate them.' 

• I must of necessity warn you, Mr. Ellmer,* 
said the priest, ' that it will endanger the eternal 
welfare of your family to permit this young man to 
remain in your house, unless he recant. As a 
minister of the holy church, I command you, Sir, 
not to do so.' 

' And I tell yon, Sir, that I will not obey yow 
command,' cried Mr. Ellmer. 

' Then, Sir, I presume you also mean to torn 
from, the truth. Have the principles of heresy 
already begun to operate V 

' No, Sir,' said Mr. Ellmer, ' I do not intend to 
tarn, as you term it ; but I shall certainly study 
the Scripture, and convince myself whether my 
son's opinions are well founded ; in the mean time 
he shall not be persecuted for his faith.' 

'Take care, Mr. Ellmer,' replied the priest, 
' how you embark in such a dangerous project ; it 
will tend to undermine the faith, and I forbid it.' 

* And do yon say, Sir, that I shall not read i ha 
word of God? In this, also, I will not obey. And 
I request. Sir, you may leave my house, and not 
return except particularly required on the duties, 
of your profession. ' 

And having said this, Mr. Ellmer left the room, 
leaning on his son, who endeavoured to reconcile, 
91 
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his father to the priest, bat in rain ; he was reso- 
lute, and said his family should never again be 
disunited by him. 

It may be supposed Henry acceded with alacri- 
ty to his father's request of having a Bible, antici- 
pated the most happy results from it, and prayed 
that the perusal of it might be blessed to his pa- 
rent's everlasting benefit. 

Mrs. Ellmer and Elizabeth were not sorry for 
the expulsion of the priest, whom they had always 
suspected of prompting Mr. Ellmer to act with 
severity against Henry. • 

Not so, Mrs. Martha ; she was in the highest 
degree incensed with her brother for his treatment 
of Father Martin, and resolved not to live in the 
house with such enemies to the true faith. She 
went to Mr. Ellmer, and rebuked him in a sharp 
manner, for allowing himself to be thus influenced 
by an unduliful, heretical boy ; requested he would 
consider the matter, and not act contrary to what 
his family had ever done, who, she said, were ever 
steady to the faith. 

' Neither do I mean to desert it, Martha,' re- 
plied he ■- ' but if Henry makes it a point of con- 
science, he shall not be persecuted any further ; 
he has already suffered too much and I must say 
bo much for him, that whatever his opinions may 
be, they have caused no diminution of filial doty, 
for he is now more affectionate than ever. I am 
determined to study Scripture, and make myself 
acquainted with the nature of his views, and know 
Whether they are ill or well founded.' 

' He, then, is to live here, and Father Martin 
to be forbid the house,' said the old lady. 
' Certainly, Martha. Father Martin has taken 
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liberties in my family that I never again will sab* 
. mit to. You know not to what extent he en- 
deavoured to injure Henry : nor shall any person 
ever hear it tram me. 1 

' I shall not live in the house with such a dis- 
grace of my family.' 

* And would you have me turn my son out, a 
wanderer on earth again ?' 

' You should either oblige him to abjure his 
errors, or do so, brother.' 

' I will not consent to do either, Martha, and I 
request to hear no more on the subject ; it has al- 
ready caused me much anxiety of mind. I wish 
to pass my latter days in peace, with my family 
around me.' 

Mrs. Martha resisted all the affectionate entrea- 
ties of Mr. Ellmer to remain in his house ; and so 
rancorous was she, that he was at last irritated, 
and they parted. 

Caroline was as warmly attached to her aunt 
as the coldness of her nature would permit, and 
so much afflicted at the idea of being separated 
from her, that on Mrs. Martha's applying to Mrs. 
Ellmer to have Caroline as a companion, she ac- 
ceded, and promised to* use her influence with 
Mr. Ellmer to gain his consent. He really loved 
his sister, and when his passion subsided, was 
sorry to find she was resolved on a separation. 
He again essayed to change her mind, but in vain : 
and not wishing she should be alone, he granted 
her request of Caroline's living with her, so that 
in a few days they were settled in their new abode- 
Mr. Ellmer said she should ever be welcome to 
his house, and constantly went to visit her, but 
with this preliminary, that she should not enter 
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into any argument on the subject of Henry sad 
. his religion. 

He was every day more attached to his eon, 
and declared it was a blessed day is him that bo 
returned. He continued to attend the ordinances 
of the religion he was educated in, but made 
Scripture his constant study, always applying to ' 
Henry when any passage was difficult to him. 

Under the influence of Divine Providence, and 
the perusal of Holy Writ, Elizabeth became more 
clearly convinced of the necessity of regeneration, 
and was sincere in her inquiry after truth, in 
which she met an efficient helper in ber brother. 

Mrs. Ellmer, now that peace was restored to 
her family, was content ; and she has often said 
that her husband's illness was a most providential 
event, and the means by which happiness once 
more visited their dwelling- 
Henry was not an unmoved spectator of these 
events. He trusted in the Lord, the defender of 
all who hope in him, and the merciful ears of that 
great Being were, open to his prayers, so that he 
could now say, with the psalmist, ' I will estol 
thee, O Lord : for thou hast lifted roe up, thou 
hast turned for me my mourning into dancing, 
and girded me with gladness : O Lord, my God, 
I will give thanks unto thee forever.' 

Henry wrote a full account of all the transac- 
tions at the Casde to Neville, and promised soon 
to visit him at the cottage. 

In a short time he received a long letter from 
his kind friend, in which he gave him much salu- 
tary advice as to his future conduct. He informed 
him that his friend O'Brien was now quartered in 
the village nest the cottage, — that he was an in- 
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tdligent you»g man, whom be hoped the Lord 
had begun to lead in the ways of righteousness, — 
and that when Henry came to the cottage he an- 
ticipated many delightful hours, in their society. 

' And now, my dearest Henry,' he continued, 
you will acknowledge with me, that 



Who can say unto Him, what doest thou ; for how 
unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past 
finding out. 

' You, my dear friend, are now placed in a 
situation, where it is peculiarly necessary you 
should " adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in . 
all things," and let the light imparted you shine 
before men. 

' Sit not down content with present attainments, 
but ever press forward to a higher degree of righte- 
ousness. Be watchful, recollect we have many 
enemies to encounter, and the most formidable 
within us, an evil heart of unbelief. " Keep thy 
heart with all diligence, for out of it are the issues 
of life." My dear friend put on the whole armour 
of God, as you will find it specified in the 6th 
chapter of Ephesians. Consider you are not your 
own ; your abilities, time, passions, are 'all the 
property of your heavenly Father, and to be used 
to bis glory. Let your conversation evince, that 
you feel the constraining influence of Divine love; 
that you are not alone in form but in reality devo- 
ted to God — thus you will put to silence the igno- 
rance of ungodly men, and not bring disgrace 
upon the sacred cause of religion. 

' My dearest Henry, how should we lore the 
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blessed Word of God; the perusal of it, with the 
anairtance of the Divine Spirit, has been most ma- 
terially beneficial to your soul, study it my friend, 
let it be the guide and director of your future life. 
It was indeed a precious gift to man ; what would 
we be if deprived of this refulgent light t may we 
make it 



Farewell, ray ever dear Henry, may you abun- 
dantly enjoy the peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding, is the fervent prayer of your sin- 
cere friend, 

' C. Neville.' 



